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Latin American Reaction 
To the Invasion of Cuba 


MICHAEL MACCOBY 


® AS THE NEWS IS reported, the general belief in 
the United States seems to be that most Latin Americans 
support our policy in Cuba and are sorry only that we 
did not give the invaders enough support to finish the 
job. It is hard to find any acknowledgment of the actual 
non-Communist protest in Latin America, which what- 
ever one’s attitude toward Cuba, is a measure of our 
future in these countries. 

Here in Mexico, to begin with, there was an imme- 
diate cry of protest and sympathy for Cuba after the 
invasion. Mexico was invaded several times by American 
troops long before anyone ever heard of communism, and 
the ten thousand or more students who marched to the 
President's palace were angry about what they consid- 
ered another immoral act of power politics. In another 
rally, 30,000, according to police estimates, gathered to 
hear a speech by ex-president Lazaro Cardenas who 
gave his full support to the government of Fidel Castro. 
A few days later at a meeting of labor leaders, Cardenas 
was greeted by cries of “Viva Cardenas! Death to the 
Yankees!” He responded to this immediately by stating 
that he would take no part in a hate campaign. His pur- 
pose was to protect the Cubans from aggression, if he 
could, not to stir up new aggression, and he quoted 
Ghandi as a model. 

Some Americans here tend to discount these demon- 
strations, pointing out that Cardenas has been away from 
politics for a long time and does not influence the gov- 
ernment. But this view misreads the Mexican response. 
While there may be officials who are more or less in 
sympathy with Castro, the government has followed a 
consistent course of refusing to take any part in destruc- 
tive moves against Cuba. Mexico was the one nation 
which refused to support an economic boycott. This pol- 
icy recognizes that the large-scale support for Castro is 
due to neither one man nor one group, but represents 
a deep-rooted response from many Mexicans. 


There is no doubt that there are influential people 
here who would prefer a different policy. But judging the 
reaction in Mexico as in many of the larger Latin Ameri- 
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can republics, the U.S. has to consider three main centers 
of opinion and influence. One is the business leaders 
who see in Castro a threat to the current balance of 
economic power in Latin America. A recent study pub- 
lished by the School of Economics of the University 
here shows that the economic situation of the lower 
classes in Mexico has significantly worsened during the 
past ten years, while the upper classes have been profit- 
ing on a grand scale. 

However, in Mexico the second or middle group of 
intellectuals and professionals is also strong, and it is 
this section which here and in many other Latin Ameri- 
can countries has demonstrated a strong support for 
Cuba and anger against the United States. 

Of the third group, the campesinos or peasants, it is 
hard to speak. Certainly they are not polled by our Latin 
American correspondents. Yet, today, even among 
peasants who have not been heard recently to complain 
about more than the low price of sugar, it is surprising 
to find quite a few who identify themselves with Cuba. 
Some of them, Catholics and anti-Communist, here 
where I live in the state of Morelos, have broken through 
their apathy enough to see in Castro another Zapata. 

The news from other countries in Latin America, 
with the exception of dictatorships such as Paraguay, is 
consistent with what one can observe in Mexico. Over- 
whelmingly, the liberal and Socialist anti-communist 
groups strongly support Cuba. 

In Argentina, the Socialist Party has never compro- 
mised itself with the Communists, even when the right- 
ist parties were accepting Communist support. Led by 
Dr. Alfredo L. Palacios, who at the age of 81 is a revered 
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figure in Argentina and the defender of “Ethical Social- 
ism,” the Socialists are in the forefront of those support- 
ing Castro’s Cuba. Dr. Palacios, running on the plattorm 
of total aid to Cuba, was recently elected senator from 
Buenos Aires with a vote of 335,000. During the previous 
election which was the last in which they were allowed 
on the ballot, the Communists could pull in no more 
than 65,000 votes. Palacios, who has publicly battled 
Communists for many of the 60 years he has spent in 
politics, recently visited Cuba and returned to under- 
write its revolution as “humanista, nacional, y ameri- 
cana.” 

According to the eye-witness report from a distinguish- 
ed, anti-Communist Argentinian, who has just completed 
a tour of Latin America, there were large-scale demon- 
strations of protest immediately after the invasion. The 
demonstrators included students, intellectuals, and many 
groups of workers, although the labor unions were en- 
gaged in battles of their own and did not take part. 
Students stoned the offices of the Nacional City Bank 
of New York and other branch offices of American orga- 
nizations. My informant states that it would be a mistake 
to credit the Communists wjth a significant role in these 
demonstrations. As was the case in Mexico, the force of 
the protest exceeds anything that could be produced 
by Communist groups in these countries. 

In Venezuela, the most significant and it seems little 
known action was a declaration of protest by the senate 
against United States support to the “mercenary invad- 
ers” of Cuba. What is so notable is that the resolution 

unanimously, including the votes of senators 
trom President Betancourt’s Accion Democratica party. 

In Montevideo, where for months intellectual and 
labor groups have been pressuring the government to 
support Cuba, there were massive rallies centered in 
the university and led both by the anti-Communist So- 
cialist Party of Uruguay and the student federations. 
During the last week of April, there was a meeting in 
Montevideo of the VI Conference of the Consulting 
Committee to the Latin American Secretariat of the 
Second Socialist International. Delegates from the So- 
cialist Parties of Chile, Argentina, and Uruguay reaf- 
firmed their “total aid to the Cuban Revolution” and 
resolved to open recruiting centers throughout Latin 
America for volunteers to man a Socialist international 
brigade to fight in defense cf Cuba. Further, the confer- 
ence resolved to solicit support for Cuba from among 
all labor groups in Latin America. 

From Brazil have also come reports of protests against 
the United States and significant support for Castro. On 
the first of May, 130 Brazilians visited Havana to cele- 
brate Castro’s victory. Among them were 43 deputies 
and senators of different political convictions. The head 
of the Brazilian Committee of Friends of Cuba is Dr. 
Josue de Castro, a renowned figure, head of one of the 
UN’s agencies for nutrition, and a national deputy. The 
growing Castro support in Brazil has resulted most re- 
cently (May 10) in a statement from the Quadros gov- 
ernment declaring that “any foreign intervention, direct 
or indirect, to impose any kind of government in Cuba 
will be opposed, and all interference, be it military or 
political, will be considered illegal.” 

In Chile, there was the most unanimous action by 
labor F pmye The Confederation of Chilean Workers, 
headed by its Christian Democratic leader, Blest, orga- 


nized in protest against the invasion a total work stop- 
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page on April 19th, lasting 24 hours. This general strike 
was supported by students and intellectuals from all 
political parties. 

In other parts of Latin America, the protest may or 
may not have been as strong, but the significant fact is 
that in those countries with the largest and most active 
groups of professionals and intellectuals, the protest has 
been most strong and clear. These elites are the people 
on whom any government must — in order to im- 
plement policies of development. If they are convinced 
that we are not interested or concerned with their point 
of view, we shall be in for trouble in Latin America. 

Yet, in the United States, the events in Mexico, Argen- 
tina, Venezuela, Brazil, and Chile have hardly been 
mentioned. Why not? Are we fooling ourselves that the 
Communists have organized all the protests? Every seri- 
ous correspondent in Latin America is aware that Com- 
munism is a small and insignificant force in these 
countries today, the last minority on the ballot in every 
country but Chile where they have a following. How- 
ever, as one Mexican put it: “You in the United States 
are doing a tremendous public relations job to give the 
people the impression that Communism is a powerful 
and effective movement here.” The reason for our 
ignorance must be that America is accepting the news 
it wants to hear and discouraging its correspondents 
from stating the truth, and in the long run even from 
looking for it. While many of the reporters here in 
Mexico believe that any further intervention in Cuba 
would ruin us forever in Latin America, they are not 
encouraged to change the impression held by most 
Americans. 


THE GLASS 
November's achromatic light 
etches a world of black on white, 
and in its lens lapidifies 
all that’s circumferenced in the eyes. 


These basalt birches ring a bay 
of Parian marble, white as whey, 
and in the granite sky, the sun 
shines cold as an ice-coated stone. 


My weary retina rejects 

the sculptured landscape it reflects, 

claps Fancy’s prism to the eye, 

and spills a spectrum down the sky! 
Dorotuy M. Brown 


LATE FALL 


That autumn, the oldest timer could not recall 
A more gradual and golden falling-off. 
Birds forgot to go; the radio coughed 
Astonished reports of berry and bloom, while hills 
Were a technicolour reel arrested mid-scene; 
And though suspicious prophets predicted a grimmer 
Cold, who could deny that iong late summer, 
Or turn away from a tenderness whose green 
Seemed spring reborn? When the silver gale blew in 
And snapped us from the dream, though sunlight failed 
As our world tipped, and the westerlies prevailed, 
What subtle harvest lay gold in comb and bin! 
Remembering love and gentleness, we must enter 
Proudly the darkest and most inclusive winter. 

K. CAMPBELL 
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SURVIVAL 


We've built a little fall-out shelter, and we've stocked it: 
Gin for Mother's kidneys, rye for Uncle Ned; 

We had a Geiger counter, but Mary-Lou hocked it: 
Mary-Lou was mouse, she wanted to be red. 


Won't there be running and phoning when bombs begin 
to fall, 

And we know that Civilization has blown its top at last! 

We'll sit tight in our shelter until the whistles call 

Wondering if the clocks are running slow or fast. 


John, this commodious shelter, it isn’t very dear: 
Cheapest and best survival a country ever had. 

You are the roof in our fall-out, our pill against the fear, 
So don’t look solemn, John, when we are all so glad. 


GEORGE JOHNSTON 


THE CANADA COUNCIL 
AND THE CANADIAN FORUM 


THE CANADIAN FORUM is the grateful and grati- 
fied recipient of a grant of $2800 from the Canada Coun- 
cil. Among other things, the Forum is distinguished by 
its inclusiveness, its refusal to put the creative and the 
critical into separate compartments, its anxiety to be a 
magazine of opinion in which the social, economic and 
political overlap with the cultural and artistic. We are 
very pleased that the Canada Council regards us as elig- 
ible and deserving of a grant. It is to be used for two 
distinct purposes: (1) a promotional scheme of canvass- 
ing institutional subscribers, and (2) the commissioning 
of a few, special articles which demand a good deal of 
time and research to write. 
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Canadian Calendar 


® On May 12, the Federal Government announced 
the granting of shipbuilding subsidies ranging from 35 
to 50 per cent of construction costs. 


® In order to recapture some of the passenger traf- 
fic now using charter flights, TCA has proposed to re- 
duce its trans-Atlantic fares. For persons travelling in 
groups of 45 or more, the round trip fare from Mont- 
real to London would be $199; for smaller groups the 
fare would be higher. The proposal is subject to unani- 
mous IATA (International Air Transport Association ) 
approval before being put into effect. 


® A recent report by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics shows the increases in foreign ownership and 
control of Canadian industry for the year 1958: in the 
petroleum and natural gas industry, 75 per cent under 
foreign control—U.S. firms and investors controlled 69 
per cent; in mining and smelting, 60 per cent under 
foreign control—5l1 per cent under U.S. control. In 
manufacturing, foreign control rose from 52 per cent 
in 1955 to 57 per cent in 1958; 44 per cent was con- 
trolled in the U.S. Foreign control in manufacturing 
was concentrated in the rubber, auto, electrical, chemi- 
cal and transportation equipment industries—98 per 
cent, 97 per cent, 79 per cent, 74 per cent and 70 per 
cent of these industries respectively were under 204 
eign control. In iron and steel, 75 per cent was con- 
trolled in Canada; Canadians controlled 86 per cent of 
the beverage industry, 80 per cent of the textile indus- 
try, and 55 per cent of the farm machinery industry. 


® On May 15, the Government introduced legisla- 
tion to restrict the death penalty to planned and delib- 
erate murder. But a group of teachers of criminal law 
have expressed the opinion that the definitions used in 
the bill to distinguish between capital and non-capital 
murder will lead in practice to results opposite to those 
intended by the legislators. 


® Repossessions in Canada of houses purchased 
under the National Housing Act jumped from 50 in 
1959 to 211 in 1960. Of these, 121 were in Ontario. 


® In the first quarter of 1961, Canadians have con- 
sumed 8,756 billion cigarets, 79 million cigars and 
more than 514 million pounds of cut tobacco, increases 
of 5, 9.2 and 2.5 per cent, respectively, from last year. 
Total increases in tobacco consumption over the last 
five years in Canada are 45 per cent in cigarets, 14 per 
cent in cigars, and 1.6 per cent in cut tobacco. 


® Ontario has 174 probation officers, British Colum- 
bia 24, Alberta 40, Nova Scotai 5, New Brunswick, 
one, and other provinces none. 


® Thirteen Canadian life insurance companies doiug 
business in the United States last year received $236,- 
000,000 in premiums from U.S. citizens; forty U.S. life 
insurance companies selling policies in Canada received 
$218,000,000 from Canadians. 
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® Among changes to be introduced in the Quebee 
educational system are compulsory school attendance 
to age 15 instead of 14, and extension of the vote in 
school board elections (previously limited to property 
holders and wives or husbands of property holders) to 
parents of school children under 18. 


® Despite Canada’s preferential tariff advantage in 
the West Indies, Canada has sold the West Indies 21,- 
654 pounds of paper bags as compared with 343,125 
pounds sold to them by Holland, and 10,983 hundred- 
weight of counter flour as compared with 216,870 
hundredweight sold to them by West Germany. 


® On June 9, Justice Minister Fulton announced 
that the Government plans to establish prison factories 
so that inmates can train in custody for competitive 
employment. Work in these factories would be done 
only for Government and _ tax-supported institutions, 
and would be sufficiently diversified to have no appreci- 
able effect on private industry. 


® In 1948 the number of women in the Canadian 
labor force between the ages of 45 and 64 was 189,000; 
in 1960 the number had risen to 427,000. 


® In northern Newfoundland and southern Labra- 
dor, where a dog team is still essential for everyday 
living, the third serious outbreak of distemper in the 
past ten years has destroyed about 800 dogs. The only 
permanent protection against distemper comes from an 
inoculation of live vaccine, which must be administered 
by a veterinarian. There is not a single resident veter- 
inarian in the whole of Northern Newfoundland and 
southern Labrador. 


® 64,322 federal civil servants earn less than $4,000 
a year; 50,738 earn between four and six thousand; 
11,171 between six and eight thousand, 2,445 between 
eight and ten thousand, 912 between ten and twelve 
thousand, 884 between twelve and sixteen thousand, 
and 88 over $16,000. 


® Canadian exports in the first quarter of 1961 were 
2 per cent less than in the same period of 1960. Ship- 
ments to the United Kingdom rose 18.8 per cent, to 
the Commonwealth, 31.7 per cent, but these increases 
were offset by a drop of 12.5 per cent in Canadian 
exports to the United States. 


® Imports for the first four months of this year 
were 4.3 per cent lower than in the same period last 
year. 


® Under the existing tariff arrangements, 66 per 
cent of Canadian goods enter the individual countries 
of the European community duty free. If the common 
tariff originally proposed by the six-nation Common 
Market is adopted, the proportion of Canadian goods 
entering the area duty free will be cut almost in half. 
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Prosperity in the Midst 
of Affluence 


RAMSAY COOK 


> TWENTY-EIGHT YEARS AGO next autumn a 
brilliant group of politicians, trade union and farm 
leaders, and intellectuals concluded their manifesto for 
political action with the ringing declaration that “No 
CCF Government will rest content until it has eradi- 
cated capitalism and put into operation the full program 
of socialized planning which will lead to the establish- 
ment in Canada of the Co-operative Commonwealth.” 
This was a clarion call for a fundamental, though peace- 
ful, revolution in Canadian life. The whole of the Regina 
Manifesto was redolent of Marxist terminology and 
liberal optimism. In the struggle between these two 
viewpoints, the latter won out as is witnessed in the 
transformation of the “classless society” into the “Co- 
operative Commonwealth.” Taken as a whole, the CCF’s 
first statement of doctrine and policy was stimulating, 
well-argued, and, for a political platform, highly literate. 
It was obviously a product of the thirties, and, almost 
as obviously, a product of Canadian minds. Comment- 
ing on the new Manifesto in the Forum in September, 
1933, F. R. Scott noted the importance of “the recog- 
nition that the adopted program was no final word, and 
that it would need constant revision and elaboration to 
suit the needs of Canada in a changing world. The goal 
remains the same; policies and tactics must be flexible.” 

The changed policies and tactics are evident in The 
New Party Draft Program which has just appeared. No- 
where in the document is there a sentence like that 
cail to arms which ended the Regina Manifesto. Indeed 
there is a sense of incompleteness about the new draft, 
which stops with an important, though hardly inspiring, 
statement on immigration. The explicit philosophy of the 
party is confined to a few short paragraphs at the be- 
ginning, headed, “A People, A Promise, A Plan.” “The 
old concept that wealth is might and might is right 
is outdated,” it proclaims. “Distorting true human 
values, it fosters dangerous extremes of opulence and 
misery both at home and abroad.” The old optimism 
remains, or at least some of it, but very little of the Marx- 
ian phraseology has been preserved. The purpose of the 
New Party is summed up in the laudable, if not start- 
ingly original, statement that, “Offering Canadians the 
opportunity to rebuild their society along new lines, the 
New Party will carefully and intelligently plan the best 
use a our human and material resources for the public 
good.” 

The authors of the Regina Manifesto in 1933 had no 
doubt about the “mortal sickness of the whole capital- 
ist system.” The conclusive evidence lay all around them 
it seemed. So they signed the death warrant and set out 
to plan an entirely new species of social organization. 
This test-tube organism was the Co-operative Common- 
wealth. “We aim to replace the present capitalist sys- 
tem with its inherent injustice and inhumanity,” the 
1933 founders wrote, “by a social order from which the 
domination and exploitation of one class by another will 
be eliminated, in which economic planning will super- 
sede unregulated private enterprise and competition, 
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and in which democratic self-government, based on eco- 
nomic equality, will be possible.” But somehow or 
other, with the help of wartime demand and the adop- 
tion of limited Keynesian policies, the dead capitalist 
patient revived; patched up and somewhat repentant, 
to be sure, but nevertheless very much alive. The drafters 
of the New Party program have had to admit this state 
of affairs. True, they proclaim that “patching up the 
old system cannot change its basic concept,” but their 
new society is not spelled out so clearly as their CCF 
predecessors’ was. 


In domestic policy the new program places the em- 
phasis on planning and fiscal socialism. Public owner- 
ship, though it would no doubt be a necessary part of 
a government-directed economy, is relegated to the 
somewhat ambiguous statement that “direct public ac- 
countability and control in some areas of the economy 
are, by their nature, more suitable and desirable.” Gone 
is the old socialist’s affirmation of the necessity for the 
socialization of the means of production, distribution, 
and exchange. Gone, too, is much of the moral exhorta- 
tion which underlay the condemnation of capitalism in 
the years before the Second World War. The result is a 
cautious domestic program of planning and increased 
social revisionism of the type advocated by Hugh Gait- 
skell and C. A. R. Crosland in Britain. 


One area of considerable difference between the New 
Party statement and the earlier CCF program is the ques- 
tion of federalism. While the authors of 1933 paid lip 
service to the necessity of preserving the federal nature 
of Canadian government, and the bi-cultural state of 
Canadian society, they were unconvincing. Everywhere 
in the Regina Manifesto the influence of Harold Laski’s 
strictures of federalism as the tool of capitalists who 
wished to avoid central government control was evi- 
dent. This is not surprising, for in the thirties Canada’s 
federal system had been seriously weakened by a 
series of Privy Council decisions which left the federal 
government almost incapable of dealing with a disaster 
of the proportions of the Depression. But, like capital- 
ism, the Canadian federal system has experienced a re- 
vival. Moreover, there have been signs of a new willing- 
ness to accept bi-culturalism in Canada, and the New 
Party statement reflects both these welcome changes. 
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“The New Party strongly affirms its belief in federalism 
as the best and most constructive system for achieving 
vigorous and balanced Canadian development,” the draft 
program states. And, it continues, “Canada has deve- 
ioped from two great languages and cultures. Its unity 
as a nation depends upon equal recognition and respect 
for each.” Statements like these might earn the New 
Party its necessary passage across the Ottawa River, a 
journey the CCF was never able to make. Moreover, if 
the New Party places a generous interpretation on the 
phrase “equal recognition,” this statement could be the 
most radical plank in its platform, and provide a step 
towards genuine bi-culturalism in Canada. 


In the pages on “Co-operation for peace,” when it gets 
to the central problem in the debate between the uni- 
laterialists and the supporters of the Western alliance 
structure, the New Party draft platform accepts mem- 
bership in NATO, while suggesting that its objectives 
should be re-examined. Re-examining the objectives of 
NATO, like re-examining the nature of Canadianism, 
has surely become something of a national obsession. 
The New Party also promises Canadian withdrawal if 
the alliance is equipped with nuclear weapons. Perhaps 
this represents some confusion. If the strategy of deter- 
rence is accepted, as it is, then it may be asked if it is 
realistic to deny the alliance the possession of the most 
effective deterrent. However, the New Party foreign 
policy experts would probably answer this question by 
pointing to the two most constructive planks in this 
section of the statement. First, it calls for a form of 
disengagement in Central Europe — an admirable, if 
difficult objective. Secondly, it proposes the formation 
of a non-nuclear club of nations “pledged not to manu- 
facture, store, or permit nuclear weapons on their soil 
or to use them at any time.” Naturally the details of club 
membership and inspection are not spelled out, but this 
clause in the platform offers a positive approach to 
the horrors of the arms race. Neither of these sugges- 
tions is original, but neither have they received the kind 
of discussion in Canada that they deserve. 

On the whole the New Party statement on foreign 
policy successfully combines realism abcut the state of 
world politics with an admirable willingness to try every 
hopeful method of preventing nuclear disaster. It is a 
far cry from the Regina Manifesto which expressed the 
essentially negative attitude of Canadians toward the 
outside world in the thirties, when its authors were con- 
tent to follow a statement of support for the League of 
Nations with the declaration that “We stand resolutely 
against all participation in imperialist wars” which were 
so obviously fought “to make the world safe for capi- 
talism.” 

Perhaps choices were more clear-cut in the thirties — 
capitalism and socialism, imperialism and democracy. 
The rhetoric of the Regina Manifesto carries a depth of 
emotional conviction which is probably impossible in a 
period which, we are constantly reminded, marks “the 
end of ideology.” When poverty existed in the midst of 
plenty, the authors of the Regina Manifesto provided 


an admirably clear, if sometimes unduly optimistic, alter- 
native. With justifiable pride, the editor of the Forum 
(who, one suspects, had hardly had time to catch his 
breath after hurrying back from Regina) wrote in 1933: 
“Whatever may be the ultimate decision of the Cana- 
dian people about the new political movement, the 
CCF has one accomplishment to its credit which makes 
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it unique in Canadian political history. At the ~— 
Convention it adopted and presented to the Canadian 
electorate a manifesto which contains a concrete, coher- 
ent program that represents a consistent point of view 
throughout, and of which the parts all fit into one an- 
other.” Today, when the problem often seems to be 
prosperity in the midst of affluence, and the world is 
passing through what Arthur Schlesinger Jr. once called 
a “global change of life,” it would be difficult to write 
about The New Party Draft Program with the confi- 
dence of 1933. But it is not too much to say that the new 
draft, which will no doubt be accepted at the Founding 
Convention in July, represents a well devised platform 
on which to build a broadly based, genuine left-wing 
alternative in Canadian politics. It remains to be seen 
whether the Canadian political animal has changed 
much in twenty-eight years. 


Three Poems 
GWENDOLYN MACEWEN 


oneal omanic a 
RIGS 


SELAH 7 


First of all, 
who pasted the tiger 
round about the lily? 


And the immense naivetee of hills — 
fathered these? 
You of the loud talents? 


And acres of song 
or why song harvests itself 
— no various crop — 


Elohim, I think you are 

a tidbit to tease fine eternity. 
(Sssh, he is the guardian 

of the substance if light, 

sssh) 


But we (made gentle, 
made wild, wondering 
tiger lilies and such 
and such) 


dance on dark obsidian, 

heavy twisted lava of our thoughts 
made rare and 

hot diminutive, 


and do not even (hills, song, 
poor tiger looped around the lily) 
hint You. 


So we make rings of laughter 

like great apples, make rings of 

wild toothed apples, 

and after the last cold colon of our days, 


You write a short and strange “selah”, 
summing up all the tigers, and 
with the lilies, we 
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ICARUS 


Feather and wax, the artful wings 
bridge a blue gulf between 

the stiff stone tower 

and its languid god, fat sky. 


The boy, bent to the whim of wind, 
the blue, and the snarling sun 

form a brief triumvirate 

— flesh, feather, light — 

locked in the jaw of the noon, 

they rule in fleetest liberty. 


These are the wings, then, 

your legacy of scooped-out light. 
Feathers, a quill to write 

white poetry over sky. 


Through the mouth of the air, the boy 
spies his far father, whose muscled flight 
is somehow severed from his own. 

Two blinking worlds, and Daedulus’ 
unbound self, a thing, apart. 


You, fleet for that other area, 
know this heritage of mindflight 
is ample god to leave with me. 


The boy, Icarus, twists the thread of throat 
until eyes argue with sun on a flimsy parallel, 
and lip of the sun eager, eager, 

smuggles a hot word to the boy’s ear. 


But flying, my roots in damp dream, 
I see queen dream, queen flight, 

or last eye of the poet wink 

years above my brow, and 


Something, something in the air, 
in the light’s flight, in the vaguely 
voluptuous arc of the wings 

drives foreign rhythm into his arms 
that are lean and white willows. 


Icarus feels the blood race to wrist 

in a marathon of red light, swifter, 

swift, he tears away the slow veil 

from the tendons; the playful am, 

sing, they wish new power to the beautiful 
false wings 

and the boy loops up into tall cobalt, 

his hair a swirl of drunken light; 

arms are wet blades; wings wed with arms. 


Drunk, as you knew I would go drunk 
with beauty, 

I let the frail and phantom quill 
wrench my being, then pull me 
through the eye of needle noon. 


Crete is a humped black hag below him. 
Her breasts, two wretched mountains 
stagger under his eye; 

All is black save the sun in slow explosion. 


A great war strangles the vision 
and knots the flying nerve. 
Black and fire and the boy. 


Ah you and your legacy! 
You knew I would try to 
slay the sunlight. 


Look, Icarus had kissed the sun, 

and she sucks the wax. Bright vampire — suck 
bright blood . . . feathers and wax, 

suck, 

the wings are melting! 


Bright poet’s darling, 
beauty drink my marrow .. . 


The boy, Icarus, is lean and beautiful. 
His body grows limp and plummets; 

it is cruel poetry pitched 

to the tempo of lightning; it is too swift, 
the thin descent. 


On the lips of the Aegean: 
globules of wax, 
strands of wet light, 


the lean poem’s flesh 
tattered 
by a hook of vengeful 
fire... 


Combustion of brief feathers 


LIGHT, LOVE AND TWO SEASONS 


heat stammer. 
daylight coint your coinage. 
Noon! Bring the beautiful, panicky stare of bright 
children. 


that (rigid 
gentle mountains of eyes) 
hold me to the first half of summer who chars some 
smuggled blood in these veins. 


wanton summer... 
take a course in harlot beauty; 
Spread out legs full the city’s breadth in dream stance; 
Raise a bright axe to fell 
perilous Fall. 


so my love and I 
(a boy, a boy with hands long ivory) 
are grown into one laugh, jostled by blind sun, and 
the slim corpuscular fish 
in our blood’s river 


swim upstream, 
root out red heart, spawn against red. 
We'd have slept our long long bodies under lean green 
willows; 
so Fall, perilous fell 
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Television Notebook 


“The morning after it’s produced, everybody in the 
building'll go around slamming each other on the back 
in an orgy of mutual appreciation. LeSage. Hess. Pom- 
eroy. The sponsors. The whole courageous bunch. It'll 
all start this afternoon. If it hasn’t already. Hess’ll go 
into LeSage’s office and say to him, ‘Mr. LeSage, sir, 
I've got a new script that just stinks of courage and in- 
tegrity. And I know, sir, that next to scripts that are Ten- 
der and Poignant, you love scripts that have Courage 
and Integrity. This one, sir, as I say, stinks of both. . . 
It can’t miss, sir! It’s down-to-earth, it’s simple, it’s un- 
true, and it’s familiar enough and trivial enough to be 
understood and loved by our greedy, nervous, illiterate 
sponsors.” 


In his 1957 story, “Zooey,” J. D. Salinger set down 
with precision the peculiar “courage” and “integrity” 
of TV producers. Since then this attitude has departed 
(for better or worse) from American television, to be 
replaced by the more brutal but more palatable cynic- 
ism of shoot-em-ups, Unbearables, and “conversation” 
programs. It lingers, though, in Canadian TV, and 
makes its most ferocious gestures on the Sunday night 
drama series, General Motors Presents. 

In “The Town That Didn’t Care” (May 28), General 
Motors gave us a play by Jacqueline Rosenfeld that just 
stank, as old Zooey would say, of Integrity, Courage, 
and, better yet, Social Consciousness. In a small town 
a poor teenaged girl is missing from her classroom and, 
as it turns out, from her home. The police don’t care 
at all, her foster parents don’t care much, and her con- 
temporaries are only mildly interested. But a heroic 
young English teacher and football coach takes an in- 
terest in her disappearance, to the annoyance of the 
townspeople, the board of education, and the foster 
parents. Through his effort it’s discovered that she died 
in the snow, near her home, and that she was pregnant. 
He is suspected immediately, but he appears at the in- 
quest, clears himself, and in a final burst of eloquence 
(he has shown himself, already, the most eloquent foot- 
ball coach in history, and probably the most eloquent 
English teacher) he demonstrates that the girl was 
friendless, lost, cast out by the town. Everyone, he says, 
is guilty of her death. 

Not a bad story, really, and just close enough to a 
fairly well-known case to add a spark of roman 4 clef 
fascination. But the treatment of the theme and the 
characters was so burdened with liberal clichés that no 
hint of genuine drama ever emerged. The townspeople 
were represented by a Board of Education so unbeliev- 
ably mossbacked, so smugly conservative, that the pro- 
perty-loving aldermen of Toronto would seem wild- 
eyed radicals by comparison. The school principal (Budd 
Knapp), was shown as a quivering coward who had 
so lost control of his school that the Board was actu- 
ally dictating the contents of his library. The major in- 
sult, though, was the central character, played by Don- 
ald Harron with all the intellectual charm he possesses. 

Even with its other faults, even with its platoons of 
caricatures, “The Town That Didn’t Care” might have 
succeeded if the young teacher had been what he should 
have been: a mousy little man, unglamorous, insecure 
in his work, perhaps saddled with an unhappy marriage 
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and several children. For that man, opposing the wishes 
of the town would have required courage. But the Har- 
ron character was (a) A bachelor, without responsibili- 
ties, whe could move on easily to another school; (b) 
A triumphant football coach, much appreciated by the 
Board; (c) An excellent teacher; (d) Very, very hand- 
some. 

He was, in fact, the quintessence of the Hollywood- 
New York TV hero, a sort of Charles Van Doren with 
muscles, by now so well established in popular mytho- 
logy that we know instinctively, as soon as he appears 
on the screen, that no harm will ever come to him and 
nothing he does will bear any resemblance to the ac- 
tions of imperfect humans in the real world. “This town 
needs you, the school principal tells him at one point. 
Indeed it does. Every town should have one. But drama 
can do without him. 


ONLY A WEEK later, General Motors Presents re- 
turned to big social issues with a comedy, “Company 
Party,” by Hugh Kemp. This was an anti-Organization 
Man play, perhaps a little late in the day. A conformist 
young executive (John Horton) has married a spon- 
taneous, irreverent western girl (Corinne Conley). She 
fails to fit into the company-woman activities, and she’s 
criticized for this by a magnificent dragon of an Execu- 
tive Wife, (Charmion King), who says: “This com- 
pany takes a rather strong view of what executives 
wives’ should be.” The dragon’s husband (Austin Willis ) 
is as passionately Organization-oriented within the com- 
pany as she is outside it. He loves organization charts, 
memos and other time-wasters, and he hates the pro- 
duction chief (Tony Van Bridge) who believes, with 
the arrogance of the old line chief, that a manufactur- 
ing firm should devote its attention to manufacturing. 

“Company Party” had a few moments of perception, 
particularly in the speech in which the conformist exe- 
cutive told the young man that “I suppose I shouldn't 
criticize you for your personal loyalty; I just don’t like 
to see you spend it in the wrong place” — a brilliant 
piece of reporting, though it might seem overdone to 
someone who has never heard such moral confusion 
come from the lips of an executive. (I have.) What 
made it finally ineffective, what placed it in the same 
category as “The Town That Didn't Care,” was its cool 
withdrawal from the characters, its implied sense that 
we who are producing this play and we who are watch- 
ing it could never be like this. The young man was 
obviously a prig who had to be brought to his senses 
by the love of a good, non-conformist woman; the con- 
formist executive was obviously an insecure old fool, 
would (and did) get what he deserved in the end — 
humiliation at the hands of the real Top Man (Andrew 
Allan) who arrived in the last five minutes, like the 
United States Cavalry, to put everything right and re- 
store individualism to its proper place. At this late date, 
a comedy about conformity is acceptable only if it 
shows us the conformist within ourselves. We all know 
(any suburbanite can tell you) that the other people 
are the conformists. “Company Party” confirmed us in 
our smugness. 


THE CURIOUS commercial position of General 
Motors Presents was demonstrated by the off-screen 
comedy surrounding “The Conquest of Cobbletown,” 
Leslie McFarlane’s satire on Canadian nationalism 
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(May 23). In sponsored CBC television we face yet 
another Canadian compromise between the American 
and British systems. In New York, for the most part, 
the sponsor owns outright the programs he pays for. 
In London, for the most part, the producing company 
(within ITV) runs the programs; the advertiser super- 
vises only the commercials he inserts between pro- 
grams. In Toronto, the situation is ambiguous. The 
CBC, which pays part of the cost of almost all spon- 
sored programs (advertisers in Canada simply can't 
afford TV shows on their own), retains considerable 
control but allows the sponsor to appear to take over 
the program. Thus, programs often sign off, to my 
intense annoyance, with a phrase like “Produced by 
the CBC for Lever and Gamble.” (Not produced for 
the viewers? Not produced for the taxpayers, who 
may have paid half the bill?) Thus, the program is 
titled General Motors Presents, though General Motors 
does not, in fact, present. 

The May 23 incident began with the sponsor's real- 
ization that it was to have its name on a program 
that made fun of American-Canadian relations and 
particularly of Canadian nationalism. Since General 
Motors is an American company operating in Can- 
ada, this could have led to embarrassment. GM refused 
to sponsor the play; the CBC then decided, as it has 
once before, to produce the play anyway, removed 
GM’s name, and called it “CBC TV Theatre.” 

The play turned out to be one of the best of the 
series. A factory, the main industry of a small town, 
falls into the hands of an American combine. The 
heir of the family which had owned the company 
(Ted Follows) decides to fight off the Americans. 
Immediately, he receives national publicity as a new 
hero of Canadianism. The script misses no oppor- 
tunities to satirize the sort of nationalism which simul- 
taneously accepts American support and shouts anti- 
American platitudes. “Let the Americans put up the 
dough but tell them to keep their cotton-pickin’ hands 
off our company,” says one of the more belligerent 
employees. (As an extra touch, this man is a wildly 
enthusiastic baseball player, once rejected by a minor 
American club.) The point is stated a bit obviously 
by the hero’s girl friend (Deborah Turnbull), who 
tells him that “All these people (are) so proud of you 
because you were rude to some Americans.” The 
American executives, played by Drew Thompson and 
Tom Harvey, are suitably baffled, not just by nation- 
alism. In the funniest scene, Ruth Springford explains 
Ontario beverage-room law to Tom Harvey. 


No one would call the play a masterpiece, but few 
viewers would want to deny it a place in the sched- 
ule. The General Motors controversy merely demon- 
strated again the sad results of the careless, sleep-walk- 
ing approach which forms CBC’s commercial policy. 
“The Conquest of Cobbletown” did get on the air, and 
made its small contribution to the season. But how many 
other plays were lost, somewhere between original 
idea and final version, in the ceaseless negotiations be- 
tween CBC and sponsor? How many sponsors have 
been lost to the CBC by the necessity to negotiate un- 
comfortably with producers and supervisors whose ap- 
proach is, necessarily, different from that of the 
agencies? How many sponsors, after contemplating the 
pain involved in backing a Canadian show, have simply 
left the field and settled for Wagon Train or Check- 
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mate? In a sense, the CBC’s commercial policy has 
brought us the worst of both worlds. 


ONE OF THE MOST encouraging aspects of the 
1960-61 season was the spectacle of two producers, 
George McCowan and Harvey Hart, attempting to 
widen the aesthetic range of television. The intimate 
style of TV production, developed in New York in the 
early 1950's, is ideally suited to both the TV screen 
and the living-room atmosphere in which TV _ is 
watched. But it has its limitations—the humble-people 
(or Chayevsky) play has been handled superbly by 
TV, but the limitations of the medium have been pain- 
fully evident in classical, historical and experimental 
drama. Now McCowan and Hart have tried, in differ- 
ent ways, to reach beyond the accepted TV manner. 
Their attempts give the first indications we have had 
(a small one, admittedly) that Toronto television may 
develop a style of its own. 

In his frequently brilliant two-part production of 
John Coulter’s “Riel” (General Motors Theatre, April 
23 and April 30), George McCowan used the cameras 
to express mood in an unusual way. In Part I, the action 
alternated between Louis Riel’s headquarters on the 
prairies and Sir John A. Macdonald’s office in Ottawa. 
When the cameras showed us Riel, they operated in 
the usual intimate, ground-level way. When they 
switched to Macdonald’s office, McCowan showed the 
group around his desk from high above, as in a movie 
crane shot. The result was a swift image of the vast- 
ness and self-importance of authority. 

Harvey Hart has often given me good reason to be 
thankful for his presence at the CBC, but I’ve never 
felt more grateful than after his May 29 production, 
on Festival 61, of “The Quare Fellow,” by Brendan 
Behan. Faced with an utterly formless (though often 
quite beautiful) play Hart adopted the strategy of giv- 
ing it as formal a production as possible. Here was no 
off-the-cuff TV intimacy. Hart borrowed movie tech- 
niques, lifted some ideas from the stage version, and 
added some notions of his own. He gave the TV screen 
a new sense of space with a long, long shot of the cru- 
cial hanging; he sent his camera spinning, movie-like, 
down the line of prison cells; he made a fight in the 
prison courtyard a kind of tribal dance; he had his 
prisoners walk about in a grim, grey circle in the court- 
yard, looking for all the world like the trapped, end- 
lessly circulating human animals painted by Van Gogh 
(after a Gustav Doré woodcut) in “Prisoners at Exer- 
cise.” Miraculously, he managed to do this without 
making the production self-conscious; rather, his de- 
vices charged the script with a sense of urgency it 
badly needed, and made “The Quare Fellow” as good 
as anything I saw on television last season. 

Rosert FuLFrorp 


CREATION 
Tiny gods 
can be carved 
out of pieces of driftwood; 
I discovered this 
yesterday 
sitting silent in the sand 
watching foam-tipped waves 


u 
smiling images of Carolle Anne. 
Roy MacSximMInc 





HAIKU IN CANADA 


REFLECTIONS 


The moon, when I threw 
a stone into the black lake, 
broke into sequins. 





MIRROR 


On the other side 
of this mirror-smooth lake 
trees grow upside down. 





PRAIRIE 


I think I could walk 
on that rich-piled gold carpet. 
Wheatfields in August. 





SUMMER NIGHT 


Its only August. 
Why is the river trozen? 
Summer moonlight-ice. 





STORM 


Black clouds and lightning. 
But still the first raindrop 
is a small surprize. 





FOREST POOL 


With red and gold sails 
Leaves are floating on the pool. 
Autumn Armada. 





OCTOBER 


Embers on the grass. 
That three has one bough ablaze. 
Fall fires are kindled. 





LATE FALL 


Long a fingers 
are scratching at my window. 
Early winter frost. 





BLIZZARD 


This lonely snowflake 
is looking so carefully 
for a place to land. 





BERRYBUSH 


What patient fingers 
working on that fragile bush 
balanced those berries. 
STAN FIsHER 
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The Swahili Federation 


GUY COURRIER 


&IN AFRICA TO-DAY there are too many facts to 
fit the available theories; similarly there are too many 
states for the available names. This latter difficulty has 
been partly solved by federation, though there are now 
no less than three federations with practically identical 
titles. These are the Union of Central African Repub- 
lics, being most of former French Equatorial Africa, 
the Confederation of Central African States which may 
be evolving out of the Congo, and the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, which was commonly known 
as the Central African Federation long before the 
others were thought of. 

It is the possible break-up of this last Federation 
which has fanned talk of yet another federation, that 
of East Africa. As is well known, nationalists in Nyasa- 
land and Northern Rhodesia want independence and 
want to end their association with white-dominated 
Southern Rhodesia. Against this it has been argued 
that neither territory could stand alone, and in fact 
neither would wish to do so. They object to their pres- 
ent Federation because it was imposed against the 
wishes of the population and subjects them to settler 
rule; once they achieve independence, they could freely 
associate with African states to the East. And they are 
currently using this prospect to counter delaying pro- 
posals which would keep them in federation with 
Southern Rhodesia. 

Yet federation in East Africa is no new idea. After 
the First World War Britain added Tanganyika to her 
other territories, Kenya and Uganda, and hoped t 
achieve a common administration for the three of them. 
But Africans in the other two territories feared the 
influence of the Kenya whites, and the British dropped 
their proposals, a decision exactly opposite to that of 
1953 concerning Central Africa. They did, however, 
manage to bring about a common market, currency, 
postal service, and railway system. These and certain 
other services are directed by an East African High 
Commission, the title itself being of some interest to 
Canadians. After World War II it was thought in Lon- 
don that colonial peoples might prefer High Commis- 
sioners to other officers on the grounds that Britain had 
High Commissioners in Ottawa and elsewhere without 
anybody objecting; thus the High Commission terri- 
tories in Southern Africa and the High Commissioner 
in Southeast Asia. 

This very limited federation seemed enough for 
everyone until 1960 when Mr. Nyerere, Chief Minister 
of Tanganyika, made a speech in Addis Ababa. He 
said he did not want to lose the common services, that 
his country had self-government but not independence, 
and that it might be well to delay independence till 
both Uganda and Kenya had self-government, so they 
could federate properly. He pointed out that no fed- 
eration could succeed unless it expressed the will of 
the people speaking through an elected government, 
while after independence it would not be easy for any 
state to give up its flag and its U.N. delegate. This 
speech did not arouse much enthusiasm back home, 
where Tanganyikans wanted immediate independence 
and were still suspicious of Kenya. Mr. Nyerere might 
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have carried his point if self-government had come to 
the other two states without any hitches, but seeing it 
hasn't, Tanganyika will be independent in December 
of this year, though remaining in the Commonwealth 
and the East Africa High Commission. The latter will 
thus cover two colonial territories and one independent 
state, will limit Tanganyikan sovereignty, and is obvi- 
ously only a stop-gap. 

If this won't last, what will follow? Nyerere wants 
federation and in the long run he will almost certainly 
get it, though what it will look like nobody knows. Its 
basis will probably be the present three British terri- 
tories though it may spread further, and even these 
three states are very dissimilar. 

Uganda, the most advanced, is a protectorate with 
its own king heading a dominant tribe, the Buganda, 
with their own parliament. The Buganda naturally 
don’t want to lose their privileged status in open elec- 
tions, which led them to formally secede from Uganda 
last New Year's. Nobody really noticed much difter- 
ence after this gesture, so they boycotted the elections 
which have now given Uganda responsible govern- 
ment. This was at least partly responsible for the tri- 
umph of the Democratic Party, a Roman Catholic- 
oriented group patterned on the Christian Democrats 
in Italy, with a strong (if irrelevant) anti-Communist 
bent. It is said that this party not only reflects the 
views of Italian missionaries but also of French Cana- 
dians—it would be interesting to see Quebec political 
institutions cropping up on the equator. 

Kenya, the richest, is by far the most troublesome. 
Thanks to Mr. MacLeod’s diplomacy it seemed that a 
government tolerable to all might be achieved, and 
the recent elections went off smoothly. But there was 
one snag, Jomo Kenyatta, the Louis Riel of East Africa. 
The British still regard him as a security threat and 
his release, let alone the propect of his being Prime 
Minister, would inflame the whites who have so far 
kept just below boiling-point. The man himself is an 
enigma. Resident and married in England for many 
years, many regard his trial and imprisonment as a 
miscarriage of justice. And for many Africans memories 
of Mau Mau atrocities are tempered by the fact that 
the vast majority of deaths in that campaign were 
caused by security forces, while no less than 80,000 were 
imprisoned. But whatever the case, both the main 
African parties had sworn they would not join a gov- 
ernment till Kenyatta was released, and without them 
no government can live. So far no solution is in sight. 

Tanganyika, the quietest, seems to have no prob- 
lems, no tribal conflict, no inter-racial difficulties. But 
it is a poor country with few trained leaders. Critics 
of the Belgians point out that they never produced a 
single African officer in their Congo army; the British 
have only succeeded in producing one for the equiva- 
lent Tanganyika forces. These forces are, however, not 
really equivalent—military forces play little part in 
maintaining order in Tanganyika, where the common 
British system of indirect rule depends largely on local 
councils and headmen. But one disquieting factor is 
the lack of opposition to TANU, the Tanganyika Afri- 
can National Union of Julius Nyerere which forms the 
government. Recently Nyerere’s Home Secretary an- 
nounced that small opposition groups which were dis- 
respectful to the government might be suppressed, and 
foreign journalists who did the same thing removed. 
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Since then the youth league of a rival party has been 
refused government registration, and a party chairman 
refused a passport. But on the whole Tanganyika does 
not seem to be turning to Ghana-style authoritarian- 
ism, despite the Home Secretary. The Swahili title of 
this minister, incidentally, turns out to be something 
like “Minister of Peace and Quiet”—a literal transla- 
tion of Home Secretary into Swahili once confused him 
with the Minister of Housing. 

These three are the prime candidates for what might 
be called the Swahili federation, but there are others. 
Zanzibar is the most obvious, and also the oldest, be- 
ing a clove-growing island off the coast with a Sultan- 
ate transplanted from the Persian Gulf. In their first 
election the Zanzibaris made political history—the 
Afro-Sherazi party won one more seat than the oppo- 
sition, and they won that seat by one vote which de- 
cided the election. A third party held the balance-of- 
power, however, and couldn't decide what to do with 
it, so the Sultan formed a caretaker government of 
everybody available. Another oddity is the coastal strip 
of Kenya which belongs to the Arabs of Zanzibar, who 
receive an annual rental and say they want it back. As 
it is now, the Union Jack flies from buildings but only 
the Sultan’s red flag may fly from poles set in his soil. 

Then there is, or are, Ruanda-Urundi. These are the 
remnants of German East Africa which became a Bel- 
gian mandate after World War I. Though small, they 
have a dense population comparable to most African 
states. Ruanda becomes independent in 1962 and its 
King wants federation with Tanganyika, as does the 
Crown Prince of Urundi. But at present both of these 
are in exile, for Ruanda-Urundi have the same domi- 
nant versus inferior tribal problem as Uganda. 

All these territories are joined not only by geog- 
raphy and economic interest but by language, the 
Swahili lingua franca, a mixture of Bantu and Arabic 
which is likely to be a great aid to development. But 
this tongue is also used in the Oriental Province of the 
Congo, which was in the Arab sphere of penetration 
before the coming of the Belgians. If the Stanleyville 
regime fails to make a permanent peace with Leopold- 
ville, they might look East, though at this time no 
East African leader would admit to a desire to dis- 
member the Congo. And there are some East Africans 
who want no part of the Congo troubles. 


Such is the raw material out of which a major new 
nation will probably emerge in the next few years. 
If it includes Nyasaland, with which it has natural ties, 
and Northern Rhodesia, it will have an influence in 
Africa second to none. That, however, remains to be 
seen. 


PROFESSOR: McGILL UNIVERSITY 


Stooped by the fountain 
this man — professor — 
flings pills 
into his mouth: 

one — 

two — 
washes them down 
and returns to class. 

SmneY ASTER 
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Wesker and the British 


Counter - Renaissance 
JACK WINTER 


®A RECENT VENTURE into quantitative aesthetics 
estimates that of the one hundred and twenty (!) young 
dramatists active in Britain today not more than thirty 
will see a play of theirs performed in any one theatri- 
cal season; and of these only fifteen can expect to earn 
as much as five hundred pounds a year from the stage. 
(In 1959 four thousand novels were published in 
England, most of assured and notorious income.) Mat- 
ter enough here for anger. 

In London the Royal Court Theatre (George De- 
vine), the Lyric Opera House, and the East London 
Workshop Company (Joan Littlewood) have housed 
most of the new plays. And perhaps only in London 
are the scope and variety of this impecunious renais- 
sance fully perceptible. Since the average Canadian 
entertainment seeker has been exposed only to the most 
vendable of these efforts—the movies Look Back in 
Anger, Room at the Top, The Entertainer, Saturday 
Night and Sunday Morning—he must conclude that 
the movement as a whole is simple, sensational, and 
remarkably organic. He is probably convinced that the 
new plays invariably focus upon proletarian male 
Britons who are, to slightly variant degrees, voluble, 
rancorous, and sexually magnetic. All are maladjusted 
in a voracious society which is controlled by a megalo- 
maniac and moneyed Establishment. All express their 
futility and vindictiveness by voicing prolonged cata- 
logues of industrial abuses, and by enmeshing them- 
selves in two amatory ventures: one illicit and usually 
adulterous, the other licit but spiritually compromising. 
All eventually emerge licit but compromised. 

Those Toronto play-goers who in the 1960/61 season 
witnessed productions of John Osborne's Epitaph for 
George Dillon and Willis Hall's The Long and the Short 
and the Tall at the Crest, N. F. Simpson’s A Resounding 
Tinkle at Hart House, and Brendan Behan’s The Hos- 
tage at the O'Keefe Center and The Quare Fellow on 
CBC:TV probably suspect that the foregoing stock 
characters and intrigues do not tell the whole story. 
The Crest Theater’s fall production of Amold Wesker's 
Roots will further confirm their suspicions. In this play, 
not only is the irate protagonist emphatically female— 
she performs a bath on stage—but she also concludes 
with her integrity intact. The recent publication of his 
trilogy of plays,* however, makes it apparent that in 
a larger sense Wesker’s work is highly representative of 
the aspirations, the achievements, and the considerable 
limitations of a large segment of the new British drama. 

The structure of the trilogy is not complex. The first 
play (Chicken Soup with Barley) centers around the 
Kahns—an East End London family of socialist Jews. 
The play describes their attitudes from 1936 to 1956. 
Roots considers a primitive Norfolk clan tenuously con- 
nected to the Kahns by an abortive love affair between 
the youngest members of each family. I’m Talking About 


°THE WESKER TRILOGY: Arnold Wesker; Clarke, Irwin; 
pp. 225; $4.75. 
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Jerusalem chronicles the fortunes of the younger Kahns 
from 1946 to 1959 on a Norfolk farm. 


Chicken Soup with Barley deals with the elder gen- 
eration of the Kahns. Harry and Sarah, along with their 
friends and relations, are Wesker’s representative Social- 
ists of the Thirties. His assessment of their character 
is especially clear-cut because each figure is a theatri- 
cal cliché: this central couple constitute a puny and 
semitic Juno and Capt. Boyle. Harry is an intellectual 
weakling and a physical coward. He waits out a 1936 
workers’ demonstration in the refuge of his mother’s 
kitchen, he loses job after job through the lassitude of 
lies and minor thievery, and in a paroxysm of self- 
indulgence he contentedly collapses into sickness and 
weak-bowelled senility. Sarah’s socialism is compounded 
of romantic humanism, miscellaneous nostalgia, and 
homey altruism: “What does it matter if your father was 
a weakling, or the man you worked with was an im- 
becile? They're human beings.” “All my life I worked 
with a party that meant glory and freedom and brother- 
hood.” “I'm a communist! I’ve always been one—since 
the time when all the world was a communist.” “What's 
the good of being a socialist if you’re not warm?” Sarah, 
we are regularly informed, “is a sweetheart”; her political 
panacea is “Food and tea,” and her watchword is “Eat. 
Always eat.” Sarah’s socialism is chicken soup with 
barley—a taste in the mouth, “a friendly taste.” This pair 
of characters is not new—they are the stock-in-trade of 
the Jewish TV comic and hack novelist—nor does Wes- 
ker see them with originality. For example, his heavy 
dependence upon dialect for their characterization is 
obtrusive, inexpert, and patronizing—“what’s the matter, 
you never told lies before I don’t think?’—and Sarah’s 
and Harry’s duologues tend to sound like something 
from a Yiddish Amos ’n Andy show. 


Because Wesker sees these central characters super- 
ficially, his moist empathy ultimately gets them no- 
where. And since the other important figures characterize 
themselves by their reactions against Sarah and Harry, 
they too are perfunctory. Ada and Ronnie, the Kahns’ 
children, do rebel. But because neither attacks from a 
basis of new belief or discernible neurosis, their reactions 
are fuzzy, petulant, awkwardly unsympathetic, and con- 
ventional. Ada shrieks at Sarah’s “great, big, stupen- 
dous, egotistical audacity,” and she vaguely decries “the 
jungle of an industrial society” and “Progress.” Her 
numbness regarding the Spanish Civil War and World 
War Two—her husband, Dave, has fought in both—is 
likewise imprecise. Ronnie, who either has been shown 
as a child or who has been absent in Paris during the 
action, returns with Hemingway's distrust of big words 
but with little else. His disillusionment regarding “what 
happened in Hungary” is the merest slush; and he re- 
vealingly announces, “Why do I feel ashamed to use 
words like democracy and freedom and brotherhood? 
They don’t have meaning any more. . . . I was going to 
be a great socialist writer.” Consequently, Ronnie con- 
cludes with a strangled series of broken phrases, and 
Sarah with a shouted slogan. And their final inability to 
find words because of their mutual discovery that they 
have nothing profound to say provides an embarrassing- 
ly significant coda to this atmospheric but largely point- 
less play. 


Roots, on the other hand, officially analyzes a develop- 
ment toward articulateness, even if the ultimate articu- 
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lation is well nigh smothered in meticulously authentic 
Norfolk dialect. (One begins to wonder whether Wesker 
is really a fledgling dialectologist. ) 

Beatie Bryant has wooed Ronnie Kahn, and she now 
nervously awaits his visit to her parents’ Norfolk home- 
stead. Dutifully echoing her mentor and lover, she tutors 
her family in the various decorums of Ronnie's anti- 
philistinism. Their vulgarity, however, is invincible. They 
parody or ignore her eminently ignorable Ronniesque 
platitudes, they content themselves with parochial gen- 
eralizations about “this ole day” (“Rum ent it?”) and 
“Rum ole things the years,” and they are intellectually 
inadequate to her experimental “moral problem.” Mrs. 
Bryant — a brutalized Sarah Kahn — is an especially 
obstinate case. She is impervious to Beatie’s most potent 
therapy: a display of Dusty Bicker’s “primitive designs” 
(you scratch my back and I'll scratch yours), the de- 
vout recitation of “a ringing folk song,” and a record- 
ing from “the classics,” ie. music that is “not highbrow 
but . . . full of living,” ie. Mendelssohn and Bizet. 


Like Godot Ronnie does not arrive; and like Ronnie 
he sends a patronizing note instead. The crisis which 
results produces Beatie’s lapse into fluency. Beginning 
with a halting rumination on her lack of strong and 
healthy “roots,” she proceeds to an increasingly enthu- 
siastic indictment of her family who have never “said or 
done anything to show (they're) alive,” and she con- 
cludes with a wholesale condemnation of rural torpor. 
Central to this diatribe are such terms as “mystic com- 
munion with nature,” “the masses,” “the workers,” “the 
writers,” “the painters,” “the composers,” “the slop 
singers,” “the pop writers,” “the film makers,” “women’s 
magazines,” “the Sunday papers and picture strip love 
stories,” and “the third rate.” The essence of this ava- 
lanche of cant is compressed into the final anti-eloquent 
sneer: “The whole stinkin’ commercial world insults us 
and we don’t care a damn. Well Ronnie's right—it’s our 
own bloody fault. We want the third rate—we got it!” 

The fact that I was not as stunned as Beatie at her 
revelations constituted, I at first supposed, a correlative 
to Wesker’s irony. So too, no doubt, was the illogical 
conclusion which she draws from her outburst: with 
an “ecstatic smile” she announces, “D’you hear that? 
D’you hear it? Did you listen to me? I’m talking. Jenny, 
Frankie, Mother—I’m not quoting no more.” But the 
final stage direction indicated that I had my ironies 
mixed. Beatie, I was informed, is finally aware that 
“Whatever she will do [her family] will continue to 
live as before.” And she now stands “alone, articulate 
at last’—a sort of earthy Jack Tanner, though clearly 
heroic in her solitude. And what had been nagging at 
me throughout the play finally became a certainty: I too 
was supposed to remain unaware of the fact that Beatie 
is simply echoing Ronnie again—or at best is substitut- 
ing one set of platitudes for another. And if Beatie con- 
tinues to echo Ronnie, then Ronnie echoes Wesker; and 
Ronnie's pompous sentimentality is Wesker’s recom- 
mended norm. We must take Beatie’s word for Ronnie’s 
attitudes since he does not ap in Roots, and Wes- 
ker’s directive that “as the play progresses we see a 
picture of him through Beatie” is unhelpful: whatever 
else this sturdy country girl is not, she is opaque. 
And so instead of confronting the political, economic, 
and social problems to which the play deliberately al- 
ludes, Wesker dwindles into puerile socialism and mealy- 
mouthed heroics: “Socialism isn’t talking all the time, 
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it’s living, it’s singing, it’s dancing, it’s being interested 
in what goes on around you, it’s being concerned about 
people and the world,” “most of us intellectuals are 
pretty sick and neurotic,” etc. The jargon extends even 
to the stage directions: “Throughout the play there is 
no sign of intense living from any of the characters.” 
Similarly, most of the genuine ironies of the piece are 
snide, heavy-handed and, at best, unidimensional: 
“What's alive about a person that reads books and looks 
at paintings and listens to classical music?” “He’s an in- 
tellectual, failed all his exams,” “there she were gettin’ 
us to solve the moral problem and we know she didn't 
even do it herself.” 


The profundities are few and haphazard. For exam- 
ple, the character of Stan Mann and the themes of 
death and mortality which he connotes are poignant 
but irrelevant to the main issues; for the second time in 
two plays an old man fills his pants and it is not, I hope, 
anti-socialist to observe that this symbolic act does little 
to illuminate the lethargy of the masses. 

I'm Talking About Jerusalem is evidently intended 
to tie together the themes, theses, and hints of the earlier 
plays. It also attempts some sort of final statement on 
these matters. 


The settings of the first and second plays are blended 
in the battered Norfolk farmhouse into which Ada and 
Dave have just moved. Here the jaded urban socialists, 
war-weary and miscellaneously stultified, try to found 
a Morrisesque “Jerusalem”’—a sweaty idyll of “terrible 
honesty,” of “Creating! For the sheer enjoyment of . . . 
just creating.” Dave creates hand-wrought furniture; 
Ada procreates. Disenchantment is inexorable. It is bur- 
lesqued in the inanities of Ronnie. It is anticipated in 
the maternal cluckings of Sarah who by this time is but 
one step from lachrymose old age, and who now is 
significantly the bearer of “Bottled Chicken Soup.” It is 
encouraged by Dave’s ostentatiously embittered war- 
time friend, Libby Dobson, whose ideals have been 
“dirtied up” by two mis-marriages and a naive excursion 
into Owenesque socialism. It is augmented by Sammy, 
Dave’s rural co-worker, who proves to be ultimately un- 
inspirable and who leaves for factory-work. It is watched 
by a pair of sympathizing but sentimental maiden aunts. 
And it is finally lamented by Sarah and Ronnie (both 
“that much older”). 


A certain amount of theatrical insensitivity persists. 
There is much clumsy exposition: “Nineteen forty-six! 
The war is really over isn't it, eh, Mother?” Dialect, 
mercifully minimized at last, sometimes still produces 
awkward lines in which there is far less than meets the 
eye: “As little as you see me so big I am.” Current poli- 
tics and various inter-play connectives are mechanically 
made to provide an artificial framework. The character 
of Ronnie, replete with disingenuous pathos and elphan- 
tine playfulness, is as unmotivated and insufferable as 
rite — and, unhappily, he is given the first and last 
word, 


On the whole, however, I’m Talking About Jerusalem 
is the most satisfying of the three plays. Wesker, after 
all, is trying to establish a thin but important distinc- 
tion: a distinction between the lip-service, the sentimen- 
tal, the folksy, or the merely habitual social critics 
(Harry, Sarah, Esther, Cissie), and the sincere (if 
naive), energetic (if misguided) social renegades. The 
former expend their energies vocally. They are content 
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with the mouthing of slogans, with the servile accept- 
ance of a deadly status quo in anticipation of a vague 
panacea to come, and with the occasional spasm of 
clubby nostalgia. The applied visionaries, on the other 
hand, are undeterred by the sodden ivity of the 
former and by the anti-ascetic scorn of the uncompre- 
hending philistine. They are shaken but undiscouraged 
by the vitriol of brother-prophets who have preceded 
them into spiritual vacuity. Th are uncomplicated by 
an awareness of or concern with the cosmic extensions 
of their personal combats. To them the implementation 
of the ideal is all, and if they ultimately fail through 
zeal and idealistic miscalculation, they have at least 
erred in the right direction. 


The fact that none of this is shockingly original does 
not make it easier to express theatrically. And, as far 
as he goes in the last play, Wesker is often convincing 
and entertaining. His counterpointing of serious and 
comic action is only obtrusive when blubbering Ronnie 
is present. Very occasionally Wesker’s effects are brilli- 
ant; particularly impressive is the vignette in which 
Ada and Dave play with their child the game of “Look 
I'm Alive.” 


In the trilogy as a whole, however, Wesker does not 
go far enough. Utimately it is his lack of a larger vision 
which thwarts him as surely as it does the masses he 
attacks. I am not demanding that Wesker provide leg- 
islative programs, but there is after all a considerable 
difference between an unresolved play and an irreso- 
lute playwright. Had Wesker known enough about, or 


had he been more genuinely sympathetic toward, the 
specific public issues which so thoroughly influence his 
characters, he would not have been content to spout 
jargon in the general direction of sentimentalized 
evils: “Blast them, all of them. Twentieth-century, short- 
sighted, insolent, philistine type bastards!” Had Wesker 
troubled himself more thoroughly with the intricacies 
of subtle and pervasive realistic characterization, he 
would not have permitted himself the luxury of stock 
figurations (Harry, Sarah, Esther, Cissie) or the irrita- 
ting dereliction of effusive, inorganic, in-group self-por- 
traiture (Ronny). And had he attempted to suit his tech- 
nical mode to his serious purposes, he might not have 
accepted the limitations of a bankrupt tradition quite 
so automatically. Had he, for example, less firmly com- 
mitted his dialogue to the unenlightened speech pat- 
terns of the regional and the everyday, he might have 
extricated himself from the blind alley of photographic 
realism with grace instead of with the muted hysteria 
of the following stage direction: “The silences lof my 
characters] are important — as important as the way 
they speak, if we are to know them.” 


The Wesker Trilogy represents that facet of the new 
British drama which is least new. It is directly in that 
theatrical tradition which reaches back through Ibsen, 
Lillo, and Dekker to Aristotle: the mode of illusionist 
drama. It is significant, I think, that the movie industry 
has scooped up, the public dutifully has consumed, and 
the majority of popular critics have endorsed only those 
efforts most securely within this mode. And it is signi- 
ficant, | hope, that many young British playwrights have 
presently turned their eyes from this by now thor- 
oughly sentimentalized tradition to such seminal influ- 
ences as the French théatre d’avant-garde, the British 
Music Hall, and the monumental drama of Brecht. 
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Ballet Review 


® THE MOISEYEV HAS BEEN WITH us again, much 
to the profit of the Soviet dollar reserve, Sol Hurok, and 
North American audiences. The company earns every 
decibel of its reputation, and every penny of its popu- 
larity. Its not the Bolshoi, but the Moiseyey company 
which has truly fulfilled the Soviet ideals of art, and 
brought something new to the rest of the world. 

Moiseyev is the first man since Diaghilev to create 
both a great company, and to expand the dance voca- 
bulary. Even in the Soviet Union, which glorifies the 
folk arts, Moiseyev was considered a little nuts when 
he left his job as choreographer with the Bolshoi com- 
pany to start a folk dance company. He studied dances 
in all parts of the Soviet Union like an anthropologist, 
noting their origins in local custom, history, geography 
or national temperament. These dances provide hi 
basic repertory of steps instead of the classical posi- 
tions. He has been creating folk ballets now for 24 years, 
and single-handed has proved that folk steps are sus- 
ceptible to expressing a wide range of human emotion 
in complicated and subtle forms. 

Just as jazz expresses different ideas and emotions 
than classical music by reason of its different basics (e.g. 
improvisation and syncopation), so Moiseyev‘s ballets 
have a different range of feeling from classical ballets. 
Classical movements more easily express the sublime, 
while folk movements more easily express the comic. 

It’s interesting that the only companies which are 
going in remotely the same direction as the Moiseyev 
are companies in a jazz tradition, such as the Little 
Carib company from the West Indies. The leader of 
this company is herself an anthropologist, and travels 
round the islands learning dances for the company. 

Igor Moiseyev is a talented individual who could have 
been born anywhere, but only in the Soviet Union could 
he have created the Moiseyev company, as it exists to- 
day. From the Soviet Union Moiseyev got both the 
money to train his dancers, and a rich heritage of na- 
tional folk cultures. His dancers receive a detailed and 
rigorous classical training in Soviet ballet schools be- 
fore coming to train and dance with him. All dance 
students learn national dances, and the ones who excel 
in this field have a chance to join his company. Their 
training shows both in spectacular strength (the men 
perform up to a dozen turns at one go) and in their 
adaptability. They perform like natives the dances of 
the whole of Europe. This is not just a matter of learn- 
ing different steps. The spirit has to be just right. The 
langorously passionate Gypsy Dance of Bessarabia is 
very different from the wildly vigorous Ukrainian Go- 
pak, which is very different from delicacy of the Uzbe- 
kistan platter dance, and so on. 

Moiseyev has another distinction. He is the only man 
to satisfy all the dictates of the Ministry of Culture while 
satisfying himself. In this one case, there is a happy 
marriage of official policy and official support. The doc- 
trine of socialist realism has hampered the theatre, lit- 
erature, art, and to a lesser degree, ballet and music. 
It is only the folk arts, the arts of The People, that are 
beyond reproach, and it is only Moiseyev who has made 
a genuine individual artistic creation out of generalized 
folk material. Everything about the Moiseyev company 
is politically ideal; it entails team work rather than stars, 
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it is endlessly optimistic, positive and practical in ex- 
pression (more of this) and it is something that wows 
the world. 


It seems to me that the optimism of its Soviet senti- 
ments is the main reason for the Moiseyev’s world-wide 
success. The Canadian public, like the Russian public 
enjoys the brightly colored costumes, the love stories 
that always end happily, the joy, playfulness and tender- 
ness that abounds in all numbers. The word “happy end- 
ing” has been taken into the Russian vocabulary to de- 
scribe Hollywood films. Soviet scorn for the upbeat con- 
clusion seems very funny in the light of their own insist- 
ence on cptimism. You won't find a down accent in any- 
thing at the Moiseyev. There’s nothing difficult, degen- 
erate or depressed. 


An evening with the Moiseyev is more physically sti- 
mulating than a session on the vibrator couch. I have 
frequently heard people say: “I haven't had so much 
exercise in a long time.” By process of identification you 
feel that you have the youth, beauty, vigor, and skill of 
the dancers. It is far more relaxing to watch than bal- 
let. The slow steps are leisurely, while in ballet the slow 
tempo often accompanies an achingly difficult dance. 
‘Then there’s that wonderful build up that you feel com- 
ing from the very beginning, The music goes faster and 
faster, ending up in a frenzy of emotion. 


The physical joy of watching the Moiseyev is really 
a tribute to his artistry. Costumes, music, staging, are 
all arranged by him to delight the eye and ear, and 
to entertain the mind. His dances have universal appeal 
not because they are exotic, but because their meaning 
is clear. 

THE SPOOF ON ROCK AND ROLL, the highlight 
of the program, is a case in point. It nearly took the roof 
off the Tchaikovsky Hall in Moscow. It laid them in the 
aisles in New York. It broke up the audience in the 
Maple Leaf Gardens in Toronto. The Russians were 
happy to see a satire of rock and roll, both because 
they like to feel superior to the Americans, and 
because it has the flavor of forbidden fruit. The 
Americans were flattered at being copied, and knocked 
out by Moiseyev’s skill. In Maple Leaf Gardens the audi- 
ence screamed with the delight of recognition. The num- 
ber at once made reference to the sibling rivalry be- 
tween the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., and said: “Anything 
you can do we can better.” 


Moiseyev is continually seeking new sources of mat- 
erial and new ways to use that material. The Toronto 
program opened with his latest experiment, “Snow 
Maiden.” In it he tries to create the world of a well- 
known Russian fairy tale. I don’t think he succeeds. He 
relies heavily on spectacle — gorgeous costumes, people 
turned into trees, and rows and rows of gleaming white 
girls gliding around the stage (just another trick he’s 
learned from the Peking Opera). The original story is 
sketched in vaguely, and the patterns of people express 
only symbolically the change in seasons from winter 
to spring. Formal patterns have their pleasures, as the 
rockettes have proved, but they are limited. This is only 
a first try, I expect Moiseyev will have more success next 
time. 


The other numbers on the program were well chosen 
from a repertory of 200 to illustrate Moiseyev’s range 
of creation. Best of these were: The Moldavian Suite 
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about the shrewd Manakou with its combination of tra- 
ditional dances and mime; The Platter, a very funny 
development of the Uzbek custom of oe the din- 
ner platter on one’s head after eating; The Village Idyll, 
the story of a tender but competitive courtship; and 
Partisans, a battle of “horsemen” most ingeniously ar- 


ranged. 
WeEnpDY MICHENER 


A BIRD IS WORTH 


They said: Grow Up! 
and I grew in; 

afraid that, growing old 
as they had, 

I would end up hacking deer 
on bloody boards, 
chopping speech 

in shapes 

of winter wood for fires, 
breakfast fish, 
pot-bellied nights, 

too warm 

with stale beer, 

old sweat, 

tomorrows endless trip 
from here to here 

on deeply frozen 

rutted roads. 


I watched them tracking moose 
along the stealthy muskeg fringe 

of virgin, emerald, unnamed lakes; 
while unicorns — 

sleek whited sides agleam — 

shake misty manes 

and disappear. 

I always watched them disappearing 
into deeper glades 

as dim suns dream 


way, way beyond: 
untracked, unshot, unseen. 


On blood-red shores 
the geese return 
at night, 
or in the early, brittle morn 
in flight unceasing, 
from, or towards the unicorns. 
Ritual guns, like shiny reeds, 
take aim... 
“Fat food,” they say. “Still warm.” 
And clucking add, “A bird in hand 
is one at table; 
a bird in hand for he who will.” 
I do not say 
I hunger, somewhere, like a fable 
for a unicorn; 
and take my fill, 
as I am able 
of all the twos 
still in the bush. 
Rosin MATHEWS 
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Correspondence 


The Editor: 
The first section of Mr. Robert Fulford’s “TV Note- 


book,” in your May issue, is so full of serious inaccura- 
cies that I cannot allow it to pass without comment. 
Indeed, I should have commented before this if it had 
not taken me some time to track them all down. 

i. “The Board of Broadcast Governors . . . has de- 
cided to enforce the provision in the Broadcasting Act 
which prohibits profanity and obcenity of any kind 

. . enforce the letter of the Act.” There is no such 
provision in the Act. 

There is such a provision in the Board’s TV regula- 
tions, 5 (1) (c). The Board has consistently taken 
the position that its regulations must be enforced, 
though naturally it has observed the ancient, and com- 
mon sense, legal maxim, “Lex de minimis non curat.” 
When the Board receives a complaint that a regula- 
tion has been broken, it looks into the matter, and, if 
there appears to be ground for the complaint, draws 
to the attention of the station or network concerned 
the existence of Regulations 5 (1) (c). That is what it 
did in this case: no more, no less. It is wholly mislead- 
ing to say that “the BBG made its displeasures known 
to the CBC.” It is wholly false to suggest that the 
action taken in this case was something new. 

2. “The BBG has made it known that it will also en- 
force carefully the rather more ambiguous insistence 
on ‘good taste’ which is also contained in the Broad- 
casting Act.” There is not one syllable about “good 
taste” in the Act, nor in the regulations. This whole 
paragraph of Mr. Fulford’s article is therefore pure 
fantasy. 

3. “As a result of these and other decisions, a new 
wave of puritanism has lately been sweeping CBC radio 
and television.” Mr. Fulford does not specify what the 
“other decisions” are; of the two he does specify, one 
is a thing of his own invention, and the other he has 
distorted. 

If there is a “new wave of puritanism sweeping CBC 
radio and television,” it is not the BBG’s doing. I have 
attended every meeting of the Board and of its Execu- 
tive Committee, and all but one of the meetings of its 
Consultative Committee on Public Broadcasting, and I 
can testify from personal knowledge that we have con- 
sistently leaned over backwards to avoid anything 
smacking of “censorship.” We have intervened only 
very rarely and very carefully, precisely because we 
are all so conscious of the considerations to which Mr. 
Fulford rightly attaches such importance. 

4. “If a station ran nothing but British movies, twelve 
hours a day, it would theoretically have 50 per cent” 
Canadian content “this year, thereby going over the 
top and triumphantly breaking the 1961 record for pure 
Canadianism.” Once again, Mr. Fulford has simply not 
read the Regulations. Regulation 6 (5) (a) does pro- 
vide that Commonwealth programs shall count as half 
Canadian”; but it adds: “but the total program time 
used for this purpose shall not exceed 1/3 of the broad- 
cast time of a station or network.” Even a station which 
was on the air 24 hours a day (and few, if any, are) 
could not, under this paragraph run more than 8 hours 
of British movies per day for purposes of securing “Ca- 
nadian content”; and those eight hours would count 
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as four “Canadian.” A station which did not do morn- 
ing broadcasting (few, if any, do, except occasionally ) 
could not run more than 6 hours a day of British movies, 
and those six hours would count as three “Canadian.” 
The Board took considerable pains to make sure that 
the absurdity Mr. Fulford describes could not happen. 

5. “Gina Lollobrigida is establishing Canadian citi- 
zenship, so it may turn out that her Italian-made movies 
are Canadian, or half-Canadian. (This is no joke: it is 
being discussed seriously.)” This is another flight of 
Mr. Fulford’s lively imagination. Under the Board's 
procedure (as Mr. Fulford could easily have discov- 
ered by writing to the Board for the relevant docu- 
ments), anything of this kind is simply impossible. 
Somebody may have “discussed” it “seriously,” but cer- 
tainly not the Board. 

6. “Winston Churchill—the Valiant Years,” Mr. Ful- 
ford says, gets “no score” for Canadian content. This 
is simply not true. Long before Mr. Fulford’s article 
was written, this program had been given a Common- 
wealth classification, as he could have discovered by 
writing to the Board. 

Mr. Fulford obviously has a low opinion of the BBG. 
His opinion would distress me more if he had taken 
the trouble to get his facts straight, or even to read the 
Act and the Regulations. Confronted with the facts, 
most of his criticisms just evaporate. So I hope you will 
print this letter. EuGENE ForsEy 


EMILY CARR’S FOREST 
Vancouver Art Museum, Vancouver, B.C. 


A heavy lady in an odd black coif 
Made these: she poses squat and lined 
Among the trees; her chipping photograph, 
Which shows her, brush in hand, 


Lies under glass. Up stairwells, over walls 
Of civil rooms in matching frames, 

Her green ignited world burns. Each one holds 
A freshly-kindled votive flame. 


A room alight with these live boughs must seize 
Fire too, must flicker, move, seen 

To writhe around the corners of the eyes 
Though unconsumed. Rectangles drawn 


From living growth, these forest squares are rife 
With lambent surfaces, awry 

In early winds, or springing taut and stiff 
With stinging pitch, young-needled, spry 


With breezes, spurred, alive. All these are masks, 
From whose void eyes the darker boles 

Peer out —the riot presences that frisk 
In hollows, house themselves in holes, 


Hide, interstitial spirits, swift in spare 
Concavities, home in shifting 

Grottoes of contained arboreal air: 
Space conformed to cups of closing 


Growth. Each emptiness in filled with being; 
Each painted canvas harvests an 
Oncaymeon by sickle strokes, seeing 
Into sheaves all green creation. 
Nancy-Lou PATTERSON 
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KITSILANO POOL 


He stood alone in the wide, still pool, 

The pale early sunshine warmed his arms, 

His thin shoulders, and the spread towel waiting. 
He leaned his head to hear his echoing laughter 
Between the cool transparent air and water. 


' Behind was the sleeping earth, an element 
His faith could walk upon, stirring softly 
Under the toes, or yielding up green hair 
Without a cry, safe if he chose to ride 

Full length upon its curving side. 


Years after, land-locked by sheer walls 

Or navigating treacherous inland streets 

Under a late sun, I sometimes turn 

Corners, thinking to catch a glimpse of that pool. 
The mirroring windows tease but always fail. 


Somewhere hidden under the heavy streets 
Deeper than eye or tool could probe, lies 
That civil ocean-pool. And there a boy 
May still stand, half in water, clear limbed, 
The green earth waiting, tethered safe behind. 
F. W. Watt 


SPIDER IN THE CLASSROOM, SUMMER SCHOOL 


Shiftless, unattended, he jigs his silken line 
From anchored pier of fluorescent tube of light 
Like a fisherman reeling on a jag 

Yet yoked to antenna of unraveling desire; 
His body a point on the transcendent vertical 
He claws towards the red-ribboned hair 
Beside her surrendered ear 

Shaped like an echo mutinous 

And plunges into wild Wordsworth’s 

Blind love of humanity, 

Fearless of vertigo. 


Since shearing time’s nigh shriving time 
And hot are the shears on vital flesh, he 
Lowers himself from omniscence, 
Jigs over her spinal corrugations, alive O, 
‘Skirts around two nuns flanking her 
Black habited but white-brimmed, 
Then round her ear-ring he twines the line 
And presses his heart to her enchanted ear 
Whispering, “Are you a nobody, too?” 
Frep MANSON 


A VISION OF DELIGHT 


I have read me 
Of Penelope 
Of Zenobia’s invasions and Zenocrate’s loveliness, 
Iseult and Juliet fit the pattern, too; 
Even Madelaine Vercheres once 
Raised hell with the Iroquois; 
Madame Curie arrived by acute investigation, 
But by a process of inflammatory elimination 
Liz Taylor’s molars have under-cut 
Becky Sharp. 
FreD MANSON 


Film Reviewed 


> “BREATHLESS” (Bout de Souffle) is the newest 
of the new wave films. If it indicates the direction of 
new wave directors in France, there is a wholesale return 
to a form of highly contrived comedy with tragic over- 
tones. This comedy of wit, energy and contrivance can 
be seen in early Bergman films, culminating in “Smiles 
of a Summer Night,” and in a raft of recent French lyric 
comedies, “The Love Game,” “The Lovers” and “Water 
in the Mouth”. If N. Godard, who directed “Breath- 
less,” decided to direct a detective film, the plot would 
be strewn with misleading details and false clues. The 
detective would be properly intense but he would 
play it by ear, and the police would stumble in their 
efforts, as they do in his present comic tragedy. 

The plot of “Breathless” was supplied by Francois 
Truffaut, whose directorial style was studied last month. 
The film has a beginning, a middle and an end, but in 
cinema this seems to be an artistic convention, a device 
of secondary importance, since visual images can create 
a filmic coherence more satisfactorily than a story line. 
In any case, the story is a study of a young French hip- 
ster, played by Jean-Paul Belmondo, who is a combin- 
ation of James Dean and Frank Sinatra. If Robert Bres- 
son’s heroes in “The Pickpocket” and “Man Escaped” 
are intensely internal, Godard’s heroes are intensely ex- 
ternal. His hipster, for instance, is extremely remote 
from the viewer, yet he needs no introduction. He is 
likeable and the role he fills is a familiar one. He con- 
ducts a partly satisfactory relationship with an American 
student in Paris, who is played by the American actress 
Jean Seberg, whose monotonous French accent and fre- 
quent lapses into English dialogue add a note of foreign- 
ness to the film. 

The relationship between this Camus hero and the 
American innocent abroad is a complex one, since both 
are surprisingly naive and sophisticated at the same 
time, and both have different objectives in mind. As a 
foreigner critical of the French, she wishes to be desired 
and subjected to him; he wishes to remain anonymous 
and conduct an exclusive relationship with her. What 
they have in common is an interest in her bed, although 
she offers herself reluctantly, and he is unable to give 
less than himself. What he does offer her, however, is 
a choice between nothingness and grief. She is startled 
by this and when he tells her that his choice is nothing- 
ness, she is forced to choose grief. 

Only then does she notice his physical appearance. 
He wears dark glasses continually, he is never without 
a cigarette, he wears his slouch hat even in bed and he 
has a contageous mannerism of caressing his lips with 
his fingers. “There is nothing inside you,” she says, and 
then makes a provisional choice to share his nothing- 
ness. Since this has included assault, robbery and mur- 
der, the situation is an unstable one. All the while the 
hipster is trying to make contact with an Italian friend 
who will supply him with funds which will permit him 
to leave France. Similarly she is trying to make contact 
with some response in him or in some quality in her- 
self. She fails, she rejects loneliness and betrays him. 
He refuses to —— sensing that his luck has run 
out, and he dies before her eyes. He finds his nothing- 
ness, she her grief. 

The viewer is seldom conscious of this specific story 
unfolding before his eyes, since Godard’s style is such 
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that he finds himself constantly being jerked and jostled 
about. Godard is always creating visual anecdotes, or 
Truffaut's “humorous asides,” which are as cinematic- 
ally exciting as they are incidental to the story. These 
range from having the camera take an escalator ride, 
to the close-up of someone flipping the pages of a 
girlie magazine. Godard is for by new wave con- 
vention to include the standard automobile ride as seen 
through the windshield of a moving car. When the 
camera is not in a car or continually dollying, it prefers 
to be mounted on some moving object other than a 
tripod. Soon new wave directors will fie finding excuses 
to show the camera itself. 

Godard’s directorial style is much less professional 
than Truffaut’s whose gloss and texture are smooth and 
detailed. Godard’s “Breathless” resembles the non-pro- 
fessional photography of Rogosin’s “Come Back Africa,” 
which was probably deliberately amateurized to remind 
the viewer of the subversive nature of its filming. God- 
ard’s film frequently resembles candid camera work, 
but one of the reasons for this is his stylistic habit of 
“doubling,” or dividing a single shot into two. It was 
previously believed that if the camera was stopped on 
a subject, it must open again on the same subject from 
a different angle, or open on a new subject. Godard’s 
“rushes” probably introduced him to the strange effect 
which results if separate sequences, filmed from the 
same angle, are spliced together, permitting the sub- 
ject and sound track to attract the viewer's attention 
and to disrupt his sense of continuity. This permits the 
director to capture cinematically basic ingredients of 
filmic form: the lapse of time, the accumulation of sig- 
nificance from continued action and the distinction be- 
tween automatic and spontaneous action. At the same 
time, however, “doubled” shots are vaguely annoying, 
particularly when they appear between long sequences 
shot by a dollying camera which fluidly absorbs any 
number of separate shots. 

In “Breathless” Godard captured what he wanted 
to project, the sense of confusion and not the idea of 
progression. Many of these devices were used in the 
over-rated film “Hiroshima, Mon Amour,” but Alain 
Resnais’ artifice was less spontaneous and less overtly 
dramatic, since the devices were used analytically. Res- 
nais apparently established the basic grammar of the 
new wave films, but his descendants are less restrained. 
They have more imagination, more scope, less inten- 
sity, more youth and energy. 

The hipster-hero of “Breathless” is really the wild 
west cowpoke in the city. He knows the back alleys as 
well as the plains and has exchanged his horse for an 
automobile. Godard’s hipster admires Humphrey Bo- 
gart’s picture in a theatre marquee, and he can elude 
the police, who act as humorous asides, without even 
trying. He understands the city and the people in it, 
which means he instinctively knows the pattern of their 
actions and reactions. He lacks a conscience, and the 
only law he can believe in is the law of accident. He 
is really a half-hero, a mannerism more than a _per- 
sonality, or a personality more than a person. He is 
reminiscent of the hero of Wallace Stevens: 


I sing a hero's head, large eye, 
And bearded bronze, but not a man, 
Although I patched him as I can 
And reach through him almost to man. 
Joun Rosert CoLoMBo. 


THe CANADIAN Forum 


Turning New Leaves 


® ACCORDING TO Albert Camus the reality of the 
present is logical crime, crime reasoning about itself 
and assuming all the — of the syllogism. The 
result, Camus argues, is that “through a curious trans- 
position peculiar to our times — it is innocence which 
is called upon to justify itself’. For some reason, this 
paradox of criminal-innocence seems to have a i 
attraction for the modern writer. In one of its forms, for 
example, it expresses itself as beat poetry with its 
widely-advertized slogan about encouraging the psy- 
chopath in oneself; in another, as the writer's concern 
with quare fellows and burnt-out cases. There are even 
Canadian versions to be found if one looks in the right 
places, the well-named Moment, say, or desperate To- 
ronto locations like art galleries and Y.M.C.A. lecture 
rooms playing host to poetry readings. But whatever 
form it takes, the paradox is a central feature of most 
contemporary literature and in part accounts for its 
remarkable contortions. It is not, however, the only 
explanation of those contortions. As John Ruskin in- 
dicates in his comments on Turner's “Jason and the 
Dragon,” the writer who is concerned with revealing 
the inner or “real” shape of violence cannot be content 
with diagrams. Everything, Ruskin comments, must 
happen in the middle of the dragon. Obviously, the 
effort to arrange things dramatically, in Ruskin’s (or 
Turner’s) way, could involve the poet in tensions as 
extreme as those suggested by Camus’ paradox, and it 
may be precisely this effort which explains the charac- 
ter of contemporary poetry. Certainly, whether its form 
is beat monologue, ironic narrative, or metaphysical 
lyric, contemporary Canadian poetry seeks to dramatize 
the shapes of violence and evil, as any reader of the 
newly published volumes of Kenneth McRobbie, Alden 
Nowlan, and Ralph Gustafson will discover.* 


For Kenneth McRobbie, the inner character of con- 
temporary experience is expressed by the tensions of 
organized chaos or chaotic organization. The systema- 
tic and organized violence of our time has reduced the 
poet to an apparently chaotic centre of perception, but 
in Eyes Without a Face we have an anarchist attempt 
to turn this condition to the poet’s own advantage. Ex- 
perimenting with the strategies of poetic anarchism, 
McRobbie tries on for size various manners, notably 
Pound’s (of the “Cantos”) in “And Thus Mohawks” 
and “Nanook” and Rexroth’s — Ginsberg’s — Ferling- 
hetti’s of the San Francisco school. Imitating the latter, 
he even writes an ironic hagiography of Toronto, a beat 
monologue variation on the old theme of the city 
everyone hates, in which he picks over its unholy 
relics with grim relish. Here, as in his poem celebrat- 
ing Rexroth for his “disaffiliation from everything but 
humanity,” McRobbie works off an impressive amount 
of exuberance. His method, with its rapid shifts of 
imagery and tone and its complicated points of view, 
is basically that of the dramatic monologue. His poems, 
in fact, can be described as monologues in which the 


*EYES WITHOUT A FACE: Kenneth McRobbie; Gallery 
Editions, 736 Bay St., Toronto; pp. 58; $2.00. UNDER 
THE ICE: Alden A. Nowlan; Ryerson; pp. 44; $2.00. 
RIVERS AMONG ROCKS: Ralph Gustafson; McClelland 
and Stewart; pp. unnumbered; $3.00 cloth, $1.50 paper. 
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main “character” is perception itself, that is, “eyes with- 
out a face.” Where the modern cult of violence has 
assumed the role of traditional sources of value (as in 
“Jupiter C” and “On Stage in Maple Leaf Gardens”), 
where instrumental knowledge reveals only a wintry, 
inhuman universe (as in “To a Late Understanding” ), 
and where the machine would organize itself for a 
final nightmare of destruction (as in “The World of 
De Chirico” and “Diary of a Nerve”), all that remains 
is to prize the fragmentary, disorganized human being. 
Therefore, amid the debris of syntax and shards of 
imagery, the poet seeks to realize the character and 
hence the value of perception, to give the sense of 
being inside an experience and of writing from some 
central position rather than from the chaotic organi- 
zation of the periphery. Obviously, the method has its 
risks, but McRobbie impresses me as a poet prepared 
to take them and therefore as an exceptionally interest- 
ing poet. More than once, indeed, he succeeds in shor- 
ing up fragments against the ruinous present. 


Like Eyes Without a Face, Alden Nowlan’s Under 
the Ice is a first volume dominated by the facts of 
terror and violence. But where McRobbie seeks to re- 
discover innocence through disaffiliation, Nowlan is 
led to explore the dreadful ambiguities of man as a 
god-hunter. His point of view is thus considerably 
more radical than McRobbie’s, even though he appears 
at first glance to be a regional or local poet. But no 
one, surely, will mistake Nowlan’s Faulknerian world 
of barn-burnings, bear-baiting, child-whipping, and 
Saturday-night dances for the actual Maritimes. True, 
at some moments, the troubled poet, “who is not heart- 
less,” feels that evil is sociologically-determined, a pro- 
duct of a provincial environment in which farmers are 
“maddened by debt or queer religions” beyond the cure 
of government aid to the tourist industry. More often, 
he sees evil as simply self-perpetuating. One whip- 
ping generates another, as in “When Like the Tears of 
Clowns” in which a whipped boy remembers how “wolf- 
thoughts howled within by punished wrists.” Through- 
out Under The Ice, in fact, the victim, “ward . . . of the 
bear-trap and the hound,” appears in poems darkly 
evocative of domestic torture chambers. But most strik- 
ingly, evil shows up as a kind of hunger for God. The 
dominant image of the book, deployed by Nowlan with 
fierce and memorable power, is the hunter. Killing or 
mutilating out of a love which intends to tear out the 
self (“Love,” Nowlan remarks, “is a rose is thorn” and 
he warns hunters to beware of it), Nowlan’s hunters 
become what they kill. Hunting themselves, they are 
the hunted, as in the “burning identities” of “A Night 
Hawk Fell With A Sound Like A Shudder,” “Bear,” 
and “Two Strangers,” the last especially effective. It 
follows (particularly in the “easter,” “christmas,” and 
“god” imagery of “The Belled Deer,” “The Jackers,” and 
“The Bear”) that murder is a demonic parody of the 
sacrament, a godless attempt to swallow God who, we 
are told in the poem “Christ,” has “vanished altogether”. 
It is this vanished god who determines Nowlan’s choice 
of ironic forms: grim animal-fantasy and gnomic epi- 
gram, forms which Nowlan handles for the most part 
with the kind of unpretentious confidence one seldom 
encounters in a first volume. Under the Ice, in fact, is 
a book worth remembering and rereading. 


Of the three poets considered here, Ralph Gustafson, 
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of course, is the most experienced, and he brings all 
his experience to bear on the subject of his latest ook. 
If the mottoes to Rivers Among Rocks are to be trusted, 
Gustafson is smack in the middle of Ruskin’s dragon. 
Some sort of whale hunt seems to be going on in the 
book, to judge from the mottoes and from the com- 
mentary provided by one poem, at least. In “Prolego- 
menon at Midnight,” Gustafson makes himself into an 
Ahab-Job figure who argues that poetry is the last hero- 
ism, the one certainty: 


That is to say, nothing's left to do 
But drag up god in the wig of my words. The rest’s 
A muddle of farewells. 


Gustafson returns to this theme often: “reality is the 
expression of it,” “Who states/Life wears the crown.” 
But the sweshbuckling hero of the book seems to be 
aware of the irony of his argument. His piracy of god 
is a pose, a wig of words. As if to underline this irony, 
Gustafson frames his work with an elaborate literary 
apparatus, a sort of rococo decoration of myth, legend, 
musical analogy, literary allusion and parallel. He gives 
us too an impressively varied collection of lyrics: a 
triptych, a gothic fugue, six preludes, a monstrance, 
conjectures, disquisitions. Many of these, cast in an 
ornate, contorted diction, assault our ears with a caco- 
phonous version of Manley Hopkins. But there are 
lovely, exotic phrases struck off too: “chamlyt slashed 
and gardid ciclatoun”; “Dud faun puzzled”; “Lax in the 
caprid curls”; “distant scribble of alders.” And memor- 
able images: Owen in the Flanders mud; Hudson adrift; 
Coeur de Lion waiting for the bright singer and scrawl- 
ing obscenities in the dust. In short, Rivers Among 
Rocks appears to be an elaborate drama of the tension 
between a “wig of words” and a “muddle of fare- 
wells.” Like most recent poetry, it will seem to some 
readers no more relevant than calligraphy on an out- 
house wall, but at its best it catches, within the sha- 
dows of myth, legend, and history, the lurid gleams 


of our own evil time. 
E. W. MANDEL. 








ARTHUR S. BOURINOT 


POEMS 


PAUL BUNYAN 
THREE LINCOLN POEMS 
& OTHER VERSE 
with a drawing by 
THOREAU MACDONALD 
Limited Edition; Price $3.00 Postpaid 


IN THIS VOLUME, the first substantial collection since Tas 
Green Eartu in 1953, Arthur S. Bourinot has gathered, not all 
but many of his poems which have seemed more or less popu- 
lar (by reason of wide distribution), if that word can be used 
in connection with poetry, and that have appeared in anthologies 
and school books in Canada, the U.S.A., the United Kingdom, 
and other countries. Most of them were included in volumes now 
out of print. An original drawing by the Canadian artist, Thoreau 
MacDonald, illustrates the poem, SHapows. The jacket drawing 
depicts Paul Bunyan as seen by the author. The book was de- 
signed by William Colgate who supervised its production. 

Copies may be ordered from the author, Arthur $. Bourinot, 

158 Carleton Road, Rockcliffe, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 
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Books Reviewed 


SELECTED POEMS BY EMILE NELLIGAN: Trans. 


by P. F. Widdows; Printed with French text; The 
Ryerson Press; pp. 39; $2.00. 


Emile Nelligan, like Rimbaud, ceased to write before 
his twentieth year (a victim of psychosis), but left be- 
hind him a sheaf of sad, piercing, and feverish S, 
some of which ring with the underived energy of great 
poetry. Mr. Widdows has done a useful service in pro- 
viding English versions to stand beside the French 
texts; his book should make Nelligan better known in 
the Anglo-Saxon Solitude of Canada, even if the trans- 
lation itself is not very good poetry. 

Nelligan ends his famous sonnet “Le vaisseau d'or” 
with the resounding lines: 

“Que reste-t-il de lui dans la tempéte bréve? 

Quest devenu mon coeur, navire déserté? 

Hélas! Il a sombré dans labime du Réve!” 

In English this becomes our familiar old-fashioned, 
always absurd, diction of mediocre poetry: 

“How much survives after the storm’s brief race? 
Where is my heart, that empty ship, oh where? 
Alas, in Dream’s abyss sunk without trace.” 

But despite the feeble translation—feeble as poetry 
—this is still a worthwhile book for the many readers 
in Canada who need a bit of a crib. If more of our 
poetry were published in bilingual editions, we would 
eventually have a bilingual literature. 

As for Nelligan himself, there is a temptation to get 
involved in the psychology of the case, or his sources, 
instead of sounding the poetry. The psychology is 
pretty much an open book. What Kaufmann recently 
wrote of Holderlin applies perfectly to Nelligan: “ 
this new poetry was an incarnate repudiation of the 
present, a pining for the past without all possibility of 
fulfilment or compromise. That way lay madness.” For 
Holderlin, however, the past was with the Gods of 
Greece; for Nelligan it lay in his own childhood. 

And if the picture of childhood is one of incredible 
peace and harmony (like “the gods” of Holderlin), it 
is nevertheless there that the deep wound was first felt. 
Nelligan’s mother, like Holderlin’s, to judge from the 
poem “Premier remords,” was a religious neurotic, a 
fatal carrier of guilt and piety to her son’s mind. Nelli- 
gan tells how (in a clear gesture of revolt) he played 
truant from school for an entire month . . . until, 
sneaking home after his truancy one afternoon, he saw 
his mother “crying with her lips upon / The crucifix!” 
“O mes ardents regrets!” the French then reads. “De- 
puis, je fus toujours le premier & Yécole.” 

But the temptation to psychologize once done with, 
we have the fact of Nelligan’s poetry. What is it that 
moves, and thrills, and delights in so many of these 
poems? Plato says that we love only what is worth love, 
even if it is the shadow of the reality. In Nelligan, this 
object is pristine innocence, overshadowed by tra- 
gedy; it is the belief in high poetry, and in his own 
vocation as a poet; it is the heart-rending beauty of 
nature, soon to be taken from us; it is the tenderness 
of love, for his mother, for another child, for the dead; 
it is the ecstasy of spring, momentary joy, the beauty 
of snow ... all of this presented under the imminent 
terror of “private Calvaries’—“les clous noirs des in- 
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times Calvaires!” One needs no better content for the 
finest poetry. And Nelligan achieves it, often in entire 
poems, and in many piercing, resonant lines. 

I always think of him as the only Canadian who 
moves me with the fire of true genius, a sudden flare 
like that of Keats or of Rimbaud. This book only con- 
firms an old belief. Louis DupEk 


THE FUTILITARIAN SOCIETY: William J. Newman; 

_ §. J. Reginald Saunders, Toronto; pp. 412; $7.00. 

The aim of this book is to study the revival of Ameri- 
can conservatism in the. 1950's and to show how sterile 
a position it is for anyone who is interested in extending 
human freedom. American conservatism, says the author, 
is the refusal of freedom; it seeks to bring change and 
innovation to an end; it dislikes adventure and wants 
to keep men quiet; “it resolutely walks into the future 
facing backwards.” The proponents of conservatism 
generally spurn an intellectual approach to contempor- 
ary problems; they rely on bad-tempered or rhapsodic 
outbursts of despair. Conservatism “is largely a visceral 
creed and given to short grunts of displeasure at the 
way the world is going.” It appeals to those who are 
bewildered or cynical or apathetic. Its society is a Futil- 
itarian Society — trifling, frivolous, and vain. 

Professor Newman promises early in his book to take 
American conservatives seriously, and he does so with 
a vengeance. He tackles them one by one: W. H. Cham- 
berlin, Felix Morley, James Burnham, Peter Viereck, 
Russell Kirk, Clinton Rossiter, Walter Lippmann, Daniel 
Bell, and several more. He examines their public utter- 
ances at length, quotes from them extensively, and pul- 
verizes them comprehensively. That is the trouble with 
the book. His victims are so dull that the reader wearies 
of the exuberant slaughter. The book goes on for four 
hundred large pages (and has no Index). Why bring 
up a steam roller to crush a few nuts. Throw away the 
enormous documentation, and you can find all Professor 
Newman has to say in F. H. Underhill’s presidential 
address, “The Revival of Conservatism in North Amer- 
ica,” to Section II of the Royal Society of Canada (Tran- 
sactions, Vol. LII, Series III, June 1958). 

CaRLYLE KING 


THE CONSCIENCE OF THE REVOLUTION. COM- 
MUNIST OPPOSITION IN SOVIET RUSSIA: 
Robert Vincent Daniels; Russian Research Center 
Studies No. 40; Harvard University Press; $11.95. 
A HISTORY OF SOVIET RUSSIA, VOL. 6, SO- 
CIALISM IN ONE COUNTRY, 1924-1926, PART 
II: E. H. Carr; Macmillan; $9.00. 

It is of great interest to compare the treatment of the 
rifts and cleavages in the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union which is given, on the one hand, by a young 
American scholar, Dr. Robert Vincent Daniels, and by 
a great English authority, Professor Edward Hallet Carr, 
on the other. Professor Carr treats the conflicts within 
the party as only a part of the story; he devotes Part 
III of his Interregnum 1923-1924 (Macmillan 1954) to 
the struggle of the Triumvirate of Stalin, Kamenev and 
Zinoviev against Trotsky, during this period, and just 
over one half of his Socialism in One Country 1924-1926, 
Part II, to the struggle within the Party. Dr. Robert V. 
Daniels looks at the problem not from the point of view 
of a series of conflicts in the Party, but as a question of 
opposition by certain groups to the party line from the 
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very beginnings of Lenin’s party to the consolidation of 
a monolithic party under the dictatorship of Stalin in 
1928-1929. It is important to note the radical difference 
in the approach of the two men to this problem. Pro- 
fessor Carr tells us in the preface to his Interregnum, 
that he had originally planned the second volume of 
his History to bear the title: The Struggle for Power 
1923-1928. Had he done so, Dr. Daniels might have 
found himself faced with the prospect of finding an- 
other project, but Professor Carr tells us that he changed 
his plan leunnds another division of the work suggested 
itself to him in the course of time and also because “the 
title originally suggested for this period seemed too tri- 
vial, and inadequate to the fundamental issues involved 
in the struggle.” 


Yet, it is, after all, the struggle for power in the party 
after Lenin’s death that dominates the scene from 1924 
to 1928-29; positions on the different “issues” on which 
disputes turned, the NEP, industrialization, the attitude 
towards the peasants, foreign policy, were taken in most 
cases by the same men who had but recently supported 
the opposition theories. Zinovieyv and Kamenev recon- 
ciled themselves with Trotsky whom they had for years 
violently attacked, while Stalin took over and radically 
improved on the left-wing industrialization theories dear 
to Trotsky and Sricteandiediatieg The fundamental issue 
— if one puts the problem in this way — in the six years 
following on Lenin’s death was who should assume his 
mantle, that is, the leadership of the party. Was this a 
trival issue? On the contrary, it is the question which 
dominates this whole period. 


The main impression which emerges from reading 
Dr. Daniels’ excellent study of the opposition in the 
party is that it failed to assert itself and survive for two 
fundamental reasons: Stalin’s bureaucratic control of the 
party machine and the psychosis of party unity. The 
practice built up at the centre of appointing party secre- 
taries from the top and of checking on party member- 
ship gave the First Secretary the power to pack the 
Party Congresses while he worked patiently to fill the 
Presidium and the Central Committee with his close 
supporters. Thus Stalin was able to nullify all efforts by 
his opponents to appeal to the Congresses and to the 
Castell Commntunn and Presidium except in so far as 
he judged it advisable to give them an opportunity to 
speak and so preserve himself from accusations of one- 
man rule. The psychosis of party unity, on the other 
hand, inhibited the opposition from openly breaking 
with Stalin for fear of disrupting the sacred unity of the 
party as taught by Lenin. Trotsky refrained from at- 
tacking Stalin while Lenin still lived and in fact urged 
him to do so; later each group which faced Stalin broke 
down on this obstacle. Why, one might ask, did this 
unity psychosis play such an important part in the 
failure of the opposition? The answer I think lies in two 
factors: lack of experience in the type of political life 
in which opposition plays a normal part, that is, in de- 
mocracy as it is known in the Western world, and in 
the peculiar position of the USSR in the period after the 
revolution; it was a Socialist country facing a hostile 
world. For these two reason, the opposition, when it 
faced the problem of breaking with the First Secretary, 
saw it as tantamount to breaking with the party, and 
therefore as the betrayal of both party and country. As 
so many of them said, if they left the party, they had 
nowhere to go. A few of the improbable “confessions” 
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in the great purge trials of the 1930's were made on 
this ideological basis, notably Bukharin’s. 

Dr. Daniels’ book is extensively documented from 
published Soviet sources and from the Trotsky Archive 
at the Houghton Library, Harvard. He has appendices 
dealing with such useful subjects as chronology, the 
——— of party organs, and graphic analyses of 
“Left” and “Right.” It is a pity that he did not include 
the texts of the main opposition platforms, such as the 
“Declaration of the Eighty-Four,” of “the Twenty-Two,” 
the “Forty-Six,” and the “Thirteen.” A text of the famous 
“Declaration of the Forty-Six” is to be found in Profes- 
sor Carr's Interregnum. 

Like Dr. Daniels, Professor Carr notes the apparent 
obliviousness of the warring factions to the growing 
power of Stalin in the party machine. Both authors note 
that appeals to the dictatorial power of the party were 
made by the factions when they shared in the leader- 
ship, and appeals to “democratic” traditions of freedom 
of speech in Party debates when they were in the op- 
position. But the differences in approach to the we 
lem are, I think, more striking than the agreements. Prof. 
Carr s s sometimes of an “unwitting” Stalin who 
gras at opportunities when they came his way, to 
benefit from the conflicts. In speaking of the issue of 
“Socialism in One Country,” Prof. Carr says: “Unwit- 
tingly Stalin had forged for himself an instrument of 
enormous power. Once forged, he was quick to discover 
its strength, and wielded it with masterful skill and 
ruthlessness” (p. 51). Is it possible that Stalin was un- 
aware of the potential appeal of such a constructive 
program, or of the fact that it would be a most power- 
ful weapon against Trotsky’s theory of “Permanent Re- 
volution”? Is not Professor Carr too inclined to see in the 
Stalin of 1925 the “grey man”, a little slow-witted, that 
his comrades had seen in him at the time of the Revo- 


lution? ANNA M. CIENCIALA 


THE ETHICAL DILEMMA OF SCIENCE; A. V. Hill; 
The Rockefeller Institute Press; pp. 383; $7.50. 


The author, A. V. Hill, C.H., O.B.E., and Nobel Lau- 
reate (Physiology and Medicine, 1922) was Research 
Professor of the Royal Society from 1926 to 1951 at 
University College, London. His life-long association 
with the field of science has well warranted this col- 
lection of public speeches and letters. 

Although he states in the preface that there is no 
central theme to the collection, there is actually no dif- 
ficulty in recognizing his consistent message, and his 
specialized interests. Throughout nearly all the papers, 
he attempts to clarify the field of investigation of the 
scientist es distinguishing it from that of other inves- 


tigators. The scientist must not “meddle with the divin- 


ity, morals, politics, or rhetoric.” But since “it is well 
understood that science, more than any other subject 
is international in its outlook,” scientists do have a duty 
to the world. They must show how nationalism can 
be broken down and genuine progress made possible. 

Specifically, the book is divided into six sections. 
Each one represents an investigation of the duty of 
scientists in various aspects of world culture. In the first 
section, he warns them against over-specialization. He 
suggests that they should examine related fields. Noth- 
ing should stand in the way of scientific advance. The 
scientist should be permitted to carry out his experi- 
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ments both on animals and himself. It surprised this 
reviewer to discover that one of the main obstacles in 
the way of scientific advance is a group of “anti-vivi- 
sectionists” who “suffer from a form of mental dis- 
order,” and who would eliminate an important scienti- 
fic device—controlled experiments. 

We should see each branch of science and learning 
as one avenue to truth. Where there is an honest pur- 
suit of truth, there is no incompatibility. The scientist 
and true scholar must learn to control their emotions 
and prejudices, unhampered by governmental inter- 
vention. This theme is developed dramatically in the 
fourth section where the interference of the Nazi state 
had, at that point in their history, led the Germans to 
their pitifully restricted outlook, as well as to their 
inhuman treatment of those who would not direct their 
learning to the good of the state. 

The enemies of knowledge, the “anti-minds,” attempt 
to stop scientific progress through restricting freedom 
in thought and research. Prejudices in the name of 
religion should be recognized for what they are. True 
religion and true science are perfectly compatible. Both 
require intellectual honesty and discipline; both are 
concerned with “human betterment;” both encourage 
the faculty of constructive imagination. 

During the war years, Hill was a Member of Parlia- 
ment representing Cambridge University. Several papers 
discussing “Science in Two World Wars” emphasize 
again the importance of open communication between 
different countries within the field of scientific investi- 
gation. Information must be shared if progress is to 
be maintained. The Navy, Army, and Air Force must 
learn to cooperate rather than rival each other if a 
war is to be won. The only salvation of the world fin- 
ally, will be found in scientists leading the way, by 
example, to the letting down of the bonds of secrecy 
in every field of human inquiry. 

This should lead to material progress by raising the 
standard of living in under-developed countries. The 
author's personal experience as Scientific Advisor to the 
Government of India (1943-1944) confirmed his con- 
victions that genuine progress in that country is pos- 
sible. It is only by raising the educational standard, 
by generally increasing the knowledge of farming tech- 
niques, and of the biological sciences, that the hunger 
and poverty of India will be eased. 


It is science which will lead the way to human 
betterment, to the relief of human suffering, and ulti- 
mately to the elimination of the main causes for war. 
But science and ethics must go hand in hand. One is 
meaningless without the other. Scientists must look 
around them to see what to do with their achieve- 
ments. They must realize that without genuine concern 
for humanity, these achievements can cause as much 
damage as good. 


This is an important collection of papers designed to 
enlighten the interested layman in ethical problems 
facing the scientist of the twentieth century. Hill be- 
lieves that not enough of our scientists have taken time 
to look about them to see where they are going and 
why. They must be willing to face the consequences 
of unexamined conclusions. On the other hand, they 
must not accept the decree of “important personages 
who may think of us as backroom boys, to be patted 
on the heads when we get them out of a mess, or bring 
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them credit for results with which they had actually 
nothing to do.” 

The reader may emerge from this book with a rather 
confused idea of the role of the scientist. He has a 
duty to his subject material, to approach it with hon- 
esty. The government has a duty to the world (includ- 
ing the scientist) to encourage complete freedom of 
thought and research. Yet the scientist should not 
meddle with politics. His discoveries should not be the 
tools of the government. If such ideals could be real- 
ized, what group of people will direct the use of these 
discoveries? 

The value of the book lies chiefly in the insight 
achieved through coming to know how at least one 
great scientist reasons about his role in this “century 
of science.” HELEN Harpy 


WINNIE ILLE PU A. A. Milnei, anno MCMLX in 


latinum conversus auctore ALEXANDRO LEN- 
ARDO, tribus dollaribus dimidioque venum it 
apud McClellandium Stewartiumque, socios To- 
rontonenses. 

HUC huc cito convenite, quotquot putatis linguam 
latinam esse mortuam, ut inscientiam vestram sine mora 
corrigatis! Hunc enim lepidum novum libellum, a fronte 
usque ad calcem nil nisi optimam latinitatem exhiben- 
tem, annus praeteritus vidit primum editum. Non ex 
his paginis reperies, lector sapiens, quomodo Caesar 
pontem illum abominandum aedificarit, nec quid moli- 
ens pius Aeneas amicam suam tempestive deseruerit; 
et libentissime disces ne verbum quidem de isto Tul- 
liano consulatu huic opusculo esse injectum. Nam cer- 
tiores hic facti sumus quas res gesserit ursulus ama- 
bilis, Winnie ille Pu, sodalibus animakulis comitatus 
et saepenumero ex infortuniis calamitosis feliciter ex- 
tractus ab amico suo, Christophoro Robino. Hae vero 
fabulae, olim a celeberrimo Milneo anglice composi- 
tae, Britannicis pueris dudum innotescunt. Ecce totum 
opus mirifice convertit Lenardus, antiquus quidam 
Romanus, ut videtur, redivivus; neque ullum verbum 
praeteriit interpretator — omnia habes, usque ad sua- 
viloqua Pui cantica et orthographiam Bubonis aliqua- 
tenus graviter titubantem. In hoc libello vere vivit 
sermo latinus: quis, quaeso, in scholis nostris unquam 
didicit ‘Mavis mel vel lac condensatum cum pane 
tuo?” vel ‘Ominor tibi bonas horas matutinas’ vel alia 
id genus utilia latine exprimere? Equidem valde mirer, 
si quis perlecto libello sententiam Christophori Robini 
nequeat sponte iterare, ‘O urse, quam ex animo te 
diligo!’ Cato autem Major fuit, ni fallimur, qui libel- 
lum haud dissimilem propria manu perscripsit, grandi- 
bus exaratum litteris, ut filiolus lectitandi artem dis- 
ceret. Quid vero in illo libro narratum sit, plane nesci- 
mus, quoniam delectamentum illud litterarium — 
pudet heu! — jam in antiquis temporibus perierat. 
Fortunatus fuit ille puer, siquidem fabulas pari in- 
genio et pari latinitate compositas accepit ac Christo- 
phorus Robinus. Certe sunt fortunati hodierni pueri 
puellaeque, quibus, quo commodius sermonis Ro- 
mani peritiam adipiscantur, cum Puo et Porcello vusil- 
los indagare, heffalumpis insidias struere, diem Ioris 
natalem celebrare, et alias res mirabiles gerere liceat; 
nec minus beatos habemus eorum parentes, qui (pro- 
culdubio linguae latinae quondum peritissimi) pris- 
cam doctrinam nunc evanescentem, dum liberos ad- 
juvant, tam jucundo opusculo  revocare possint. 
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Denique tu omni laude es exornandus, O Alexander 
Lenarde, et inter primores latini sospitatores numer- 
andus, qui virginibus puerisque, nunc ut olim a senatu 
populoque Romano iniqua servitute oppressis, spem, 
animum, studium praestantissime incutere valuisti! 

P. Orsiiius ACERNUS 


JUST CALL US BANDITS: Glenn Hjalmarson; Long- 
mans; pp. 190; $5.00. 

Glenn Hjalmarson writes like a kind of Sam Leven- 
son of the penitentiaries. Levenson is of course the 
Brooklyn school teacher who turned his teaching ex- 
periences into a successful career as a folksy humorist. 
Now Hijalmarson is trying to do the same thing with 
prison life. He has been for much of his adult life an 
inmate of various jails and prisons across Canada and 
his book is filled with a series of corny, “heart-warm- 
ing,” occasionally funny stories about the men he shared 
his cells with. 

Typically these stories deal with the running battle 
between prison authorities and convicts that is appar- 
ently an accepted part of penitentiary life. Prisoners 
will go to almost any lengths to brighten their dull, 
confined existence, and one of the more popular—and 
illegal—activities is the secret brewing of semi-alco- 
holic drinks. This naturally leads to all kinds of comic 
encounters and Hjalmarson manages to tell a good 
many of them in his book. One convict whom he men- 
tions was caught with a large cache of illicit brew and 
when he denied that it was really alcoholic, the war- 
den made him drink the whole supply at one sitting. 
The convict was reeling by the time he was half-way 
through the stuff, but he finally was able to finish it. 
When he did, the warden told him, “Well, I couldn't 
actually accuse you of making a brew, but I do accuse 
you of being drunk, and I’m sentencing you to thirty 
days loss of remission.” 

The most rewarding moments in Hjalmarson’s book 
occur when he puts aside his comic approach and 
comments more directly on the realities of prison life. 
It’s in these sections that he provides convincing sup- 
port for the argument that our penitentiary system is 
a senseless and cruel waste of men. There is one espe- 
cially chilling passage in which he describes in care- 
ful detail the harsh physical appearance of the cells 
and prison blocks, and over and over again he empha- 
sizes the demoralizing effects that these surroundings 
and the prison atmosphere have on the inmates. 

According to Hjalmarson, the worst period of all 
in prison comes at Christmas. It is, he says, a time of 
grim tension in all penitentiaries, and in at least one 
prison it is also the occasion of an annual demonstra- 
tion that becomes almost insanely violent. “It usually 
started with one voice calling out something like ‘Merry 
Christmas and another year gone. I'll be out in five.’ 
Then everyone would seemingly go berserk. From some- 
where cons would produce sticks and bars and start to 
bang on the cell bars, while the muscles in their throats 
would grow taut with screaming. Beds would be clang- 
ed against the stone floor and, with each cell acting as 
an echo chamber, the bare stone walls and the steel 
bars would magnify each sound a hundredfold. It went 
on until, exhausted, their tension gone in the small hours 
of Christmas morning the cons fell inert onto their 
bunks.” 

Jack BatrTEn 
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REMEMBER, NURSE: Donalda McKillop Copeland 
as told to Eugenie Louise Myles; Ryerson; pp. 250; 
$4.50. 


This is an account of five years work at Southampton 
Island in the Canadian Arctic by Mrs. Copeland, a 
nurse, and her teacher husband. It tells of constant dif- 
ficulties with disease, filth, poverty, despair, and the low 
status of women. However, the Copelands seem to have 
been able to stand the strain and can even look back 
on their stay with some satisfaction. 


The style of this book is a sort of chatty journalese 
lit up with rhetorical questions. So much attention is 
given to the foul living conditions of the Eskimos that 
the gap between Eskimo and white is made to appear 
almost insuperable. It is not pleasant to watch women 
eating eyeballs, or children eating lice, but either is pre- 
ferable to reading about it in cold print. 


On the credit side, a story like this helps to blow away 
the notion of primitive Eskimos living in a happy para- 
dise. There are some moving passages on the plight of 
Eskimos hospitalized in the South, lonely and afraid, 
and there is a tenuous thread of continuity in the feud 
between Tommy and Harry Gibbons. The former was 
the nurse’s Eskimo helper, the latter a superfically edu- 
cated Eskimo who did great damage by the misuse of 
modern medicines. The later and tragic adventures of 
Harry Gibbons hardly enter into this story. 


Remember, Nurse barely touches on the deeper prob- 
lems of Eskimo survival in a changing North; readers 
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A brilliant example of the scientific analysis of a 
complex problem. $11.50 
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DonaLp G. BreNNAN, Editor 


Twenty-three recognized authorities, brought to- 
gether by the American Academy of Arts and 
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who seek enlightenment on such matters had better look JOY IN THE SIXTIES 

elsewhere. Nor is it a work of great literary merit, but 

it has the interest usually found in first-person accounts Negative ions in stiff gold air 

and it does convey a convincing picture of the life of increase euphoria in me already elate 

an Arctic nurse. from breakfast food that sanctified my bowels. 

Gavin WHITE My pampered flesh has drunk a dozen creams 

against whatever sky. Dear Lord, I am so happy! 
Vitamen B, hear and accept my praise. 


TOURISTS IN SEVOGIA 


More comfortable than shoes, My scented breath has brought them to their knees. 
what their feet wear is sensible, Gardolized smiles have won them to my side, 

their clothes are loose, and liver lozenges assure My power. 

let them feel free, Dear creature, | have comforted thee with apples 

at ease, younger than years. and tranquillized thee into insouciance. 

Who then is God? Already I have heaven 

Time is what's tight, makes tight years, and ADVERTISED PRODUCTS line its bright cold 
thrusts alien haste on Alcazar halls, walls. 

carries concern through Cathedral doors, M. E. Drew 
snaps empty shots of Aqueduct pose 

(the rows of arches, the miracle job), 








robs them of spending sun-gilt — 
banked in a treasure house, centuries-built 

(not any hint of years) by master seers, M. R. HALD l, B. Comm. 
rulers of Roman, Moor, and Visigoth, 
sacrificing slaves and saints, 


the stone-carved dreams of , singing 
girls, and barefoot thaphand boys. 5 Huntley Street, Toronto, Canada - WA. 3-5708 
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Canadian Adventure Book Series 


M ACMILLAN of Canada will launch an exciting, new, CANADIAN ADVEN- 

TURE BOOKS series in the autumn of 1962. We are looking for vivid 
fiction, based on dramatic events from our past; lively stories (10,000-20,000 
words) with plenty of action and dialogue, to appeal to boys and girls aged 
eight to ten years. CANADIAN ADVENTURE BOOKS will feature significant 
episodes from the lives of Canadian heroes and heroines, or adventures of fic- 
tional characters against a background of rousing events from Canadian his- 
tory. Closing date for submission of manuscripts is midnight, Friday, Novem- 
ber 30, 1961. Write now for rules and conditions to: 


CANADIAN ADVENTURE BOOKS 


MACMILLAN OF CANADA 
70 BOND STREET - TORONTO 2 








